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Each of these 63 booklets, published in the Soviet Union, covers a differ- 
ent phase of life in the USSR, and each is written by an authority on the 
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subject. Uniform in size and binding, they make a complete series of 


interesting, informative brochures. 
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PROGRESS 
REPORT 


The success of the Dean of Can- 
terbury’s notable book “The Soviet 
Power” which is forging ahead to 
a goal of half a million copies, has 
startled publishing circles. 

It proves how eager people are 
for information about the Soviet 
Union. 

There is growing evidence that 
“The Soviet Power” has done in- 
valuable work in counteracting 
slanders against the Soviet Union, 
in spreading the wish to know the 
truth which is the firmest founda- 
tion for friendlier American Soviet 
relations. 

But the good work of the book 
can be strengthened by bringing 
to its readers regular continuous 
about the 
Union such as only Soviet Russia 


information Soviet 
Today provides. 

Therefore, when you next talk 
to a friend about the Dean of 
Canterbury's book, 
good work complete by getting 
him to take SRT at the same time. 
Get him to subscribe, or invest in 


make your 


a subscription for him. 
Our offer, advertised on the 
back cover, makes it easy. 





IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


PAUL ROBESON, BENNY GOODMAN 
and VYTAUTAS BACEVICIUS will per 
form in a concert of all-Russian music 
on April 29, 1941 at Carnegie Hall un- 
der the auspices of the American Rus- 
sian Institute. 


The. varied program will offer folk 
songs of old and new Russia sung by 
Paul Robeson; Benny Goodman and his 
Sextet will play Prokofieff’s ‘Overture 
on Yiddish Themes,” and Mr. Bacevi 
cius, the Lithuanian pianist-composer, 
will perform Russian and Soviet com- 
positions. 
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Witch Doctors at Work 


| bes recent pronouncements of commentators in 
Washington and along New York’s newspaper row 
it would appear that these experts are engaging in the old 
witch rite of sticking pins into labelled paper dolls. Wher- 
ever we look we see new voodooists—and old ones—offering 
pins to whoever may be interested, to stick into an image 
labelled “defenseless Soviet Union.” 

A Washington correspondent of the New York Times 
(March 9, 1941) reports the hopes in high places, that 
the lend-lease law, by securing the defense of England, 
will cause the defeat of Germany—whereupon : 

The Soviet problem will disappear and the stage will be 
set for the re-establishment of a world order of the kind 
in which the United States may feel secure and prosperous. 
We are not told what provision of the lend-lease act is 

intended to dispose of the “Soviet problem.” 
White House 


circles favor the establishment in this country of a “center” 


A well-known columnist reports that 


for Russian countesses and other monarchical anti-Soviet 
elements. Nothing can come of this except fraud and dis- 
But it is a tendency. 

A hexer who writes in the Herald Tribune under the 
name of ‘“‘Heptisax”’ warns all friends of the Soviet Union 
that they have nothing to choose between the two sides in 


illusion. 


this war—‘‘neither would think its victory complete until 
it had fumigated Russia.” 

Some would rush headlong into the next world war be- 
fore this one is over. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, for example, in the Herald 
Tribune, March 6, 1941. 


... the plains of Russia are ideally suited to conquest by 
a mechanized army. . 


He has an idea: 


if Hitler finds that he cannot use his powerful but 
unemployed army against Britain and the overseas world, 
there remains Russia which is easy to conquer and well 
worth conquering. .. . 

. the time must come, whether Hitler defeats Britain 
or fails, when adequate supplies can be obtained from 
Russia only by an occupation in which supplies are seized 
and the Russians are treated like the Poles and put to 
forced labor. 


Lippmann urges the United States to do all it can “to 
hasten that day.’’ Support the British blockade. 
Germany to attack the Soviet Union! 

Mr. Leland Stowe of the Chicago Daily News had the 
same idea: 


Force 


The Ukraine might well be the cheapest and perhaps the 
last important blitzkrieg victory that Hitler can now hope 
to gain anywhere in Europe... . 

If Hitler fails to invade Britain this spring and must 
find somewhere a blitzkrieg victory of great propaganda 
possibilities, the Ukraine still looks like the best bet. (Feb. 
27, 1941) 


Mr. Stowe came back to it the next day: 


Frontispiece—Khimky Station, Moscow-Volga Canal 


The one place where Hitler could get a tremendous lot 
of both wheat and lubricating oils is in southeastern and 
southern Russia. Wheat and oil would be the great prizes 
tor a blitzkrieg through the Ukraine. .. . 

The Ukraine is flat and open and temptingly rich. . . . 

The Ukraine must be kept in mind as the only compara- 
tively cheap and remunerative blitzkrieg that Hitler can 
now find anywhere. 


Mr. Stowe’s self-excited imagination soars to the ulti- 
mate fantasy, the perfect “happy ending” for the Tory in 
panic—Germany fights the Soviet Union and both fall 
exhausted. 


Hitler might very well conquer the Ukraine and shatter 
Stalinism and still lose the war. (Chicago Daily News 
lebruary 28, 1941) 

Mr. Roy Howard’s man, Simms, reads the newspapers 
and rewrites them in his own impressive manner: 


Reports have reached Washington that Hitler has aban 
doned his plan to invade England, his new scheme being to 
starve and batter Britain into agreeing to peace 
he would turn his attention eastward. ‘These rumors, 
chiefly in financial circles, apparently had their origin in 
European capitals... . 4 After consolidating western Europe 
and the Balkans, he would take care of Soviet Russia... . 
He still covets the Ukraine for its grain and oil. (World 
Telegram, March 13, 1941) 


-whereupon 


Major George Fielding Eliot, too, over the air waves 
on March 9th, speculates hopefully on the chances of sucl 
a Nazi thrust. 

“Tt is an idea,” he tips us off, “which is in the minds of 
good many experienced observers.” 
And the Major holds out encouragement to Hitler: 


Could such a thrust succeed? It would have an excellent 
chance. . . . Of course, at first the Germans would still be 
hammered heavily by the R.A.F. But suppose the Nazis 
suggested that they would be willing to stop their danger 
ous and increasing submarine campaign against English 
shipping. If that offer came at a well selected moment no 
one can say what the result would be. 

While these typewriter generals are leading the Panzer 
divisions into the Ukraine, others are busy on the eastern 
front. ; 

Mr. Louis Fischer in the Nation deplores the lifting of 
the moral embargo, or of any bettering of Soviet American 
affairs, because “it could easily contribute to an improve 
ment in Russo-Japanese relations.” Fischer's idea is that 
if the United States is friendly to the Soviet Union, Japan 
will try to be even more friendly—and this would be 
terrible. 

What baleful influence in the air persuades these writers 
that the aim of American foreign policy must be to keep 
all other nations at war or in bad relations? 

And not only writers. Some official persons have this 
Mr. Bullitt, 
Ambassado: 
Bullitt, before Munich, intriguing to prevent good rela- 
tions between France and the Soviet Union. Ambassador 
Bullitt gambling on war between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Dodd wrote: 


November 25. 


concept of the role of American diplomacy. 
as revealed in Ambassador Dodd’s Diary. 


Ambassador Bullitt from Moscow came 
this morning. . . . Bullitt is the heir to a great fortune and 
was known as a liberal contributor to the Roosevelt cam 
paign in 1932. . . . He told me that when he left Moscow 
last autumn, President Roosevelt asked him to visit China 
and to report on Japanese plans and activity in the Far 
East. ... Bullitt said Russia had no business trying to hold 
the peninsula which projects into the Japanese sea at Vladi 


> 




















vostok. That is all going to be taken soon by Japan. (Am- 

bassador Dodd’s Diary, p. 277-8) 

‘That was in 1935. The Soviet Union still holds Vladi- 
vostok. Mr. Bullitt, having completed his mission in 
France with such conspicuous success, is no longer an Am- 
bassador. But it is said that his anti-Soviet speeches are 
distributed from the State Department, and that he still 
reports hopefully on plans to dismember the Soviet Union. 

This is 1941. War rages in Europe and Asia. ‘The 
USSR is the only great power not involved in the conflict. 


Theodore Dreiser and G. B. Shaw 

A° against these criers of confusion it is interesting to 
note that two great observers whose works have be- 

come classics in their own lifetime, and whose fame rests 

on their ability to face reality, on their clear vision, testify 

to the strength of the Soviet Union. 

In an interview in the New York Times of March 16th, 
Mr. Dreiser recalled a conversation with Winston Church- 
ill in 1928. He was then on his way back to the United 
States from his extensive visit to the Soviet Union: 

“Winston Churchill asked me, ‘Well, what did you think 

of it?’ I told him I thought it was a wonderful country, 
a wonderful system. ‘Nonsense,’ he said. ‘It won’t last 
seven years.’ That was in 1928. Imagine! Churchill as 
mistaken as that. After those seven years were up he 
changed his tune. A statement was issued over his name 
praising the Russian system as it works in Russia. Oh, you 
can’t beat that system, you know. A whole country be 
longing to the people and run by and for the people.” 

In England, George Bernard Shaw demonstrated again 
his firm and realistic understanding of the situation in his 
public protest against the suppression of two left wing 
publications. Shaw declared that both papers were sup- 
pressed for very wisely grasping the fact that: 


: a good understanding with Russia was all im- 
portant to us; for a war between the Soviet Union and the 
British Commonwealth would make every intelligent Briton 
i defeatist. Civilization would really be at stake in it with 
the Commonwealth on the wrong side.” 


Soviet-A merican Relations 
| these hideous days of death and destruction every 
possible avenue of peaceful communication and collabo- 
ration between nations should be kept open. But instead 
of taking advantage of the opportunities for scientific and 
cultural, commercial and diplomatic interchange with the 
Soviet Union that would mean so much to the American 
people, ever new barriers are being placed in the way of 
such exchange. No steps have been taken to put American- 
Soviet relations on a firm and friendly basis. There is 
no evidence of any step toward cooperation with the Soviet 
Union in giving democratic China the necessary aid to 


} © . 
maintain her independence and at the same time protect 
\merican interests in the Far East. One after another 

the articl 


cll 4 


es the Soviet Union would like to purchase 
n this country are coming under the export license system. 
Great quantities of material from the Soviet Union, news- 
papers and magazines, bringing news of the Soviet people, 


] 


of their problems, and of their scientific and cultural 
ichievements, have been wantonly destroyed. 

The campaign against Soviet-American trade continues 
despite official statements to the effect that Soviet pur- 
chases in this country are not designed either directly or 
indirectly to help Germany. On March 1 the State Depart- 
ment issued the following statement: 


6 


“In the course of his current discussion with Mr. Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, Mr. Constantine A. 
Oumansky, Soviet Ambassador, today made the statement 
on behalf of his government that goods which have been or 
are being purchased in the U. S. by the USSR, and includ- 
ing oil products and industrial equipment of all categories, 
are destined exclusively for Soviet domestic needs.” 


Following our analysis of Soviet foreign trade in the 
last issue of SovieT Russia Topay, the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly issued by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
published a survey of Soviet-American trade for 1940 by 
E. C. Ropes, fully bearing out our contention that in- 
creases in Soviet purchases from the United States have 
been due to the necessity of replacing former Soviet im- 
ports from other countries. Thus, for example, in con- 
sidering separate export items, Mr. Ropes states: 


“The first striking item is 6,172,000 pounds of sole 
leather, valued at $2,180,000. These goods were purchased 
in the United States instead of one of the South American 
countries that usually supply these goods probably 
shipping difficulties in South America caused this diversion 
ot orders. Another item that stands out is wheat, of which 
3,621,000 bushels, valued at $2,996,000 were exported. A 
similar quantity was purchased in 1939. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has in past years frequently bought wheat in the 
United States to supply the population and army in the 
Far East, in order to avoid the transcontinental haul ot 
home-grown grain to that section.” 


With regard to the 139,000 bales of cotton shipped to 
the USSR in 1940, the survey explains that while the 
Soviet cotton crop is sufficient to cover her awn needs and 
allow for exports to a number of European countries as 
well, Soviet manufacturing conditions require the admix- 
ture of a small portion of American fiber for certain 
grades of goods. With regard to the export to the USSR 
of over a million barrels of non-aviation gasoline valued at 
$1,850,000, the report states that similar quantities have 
been purchased for the past four years, and that it may 
be assumed they are for the use of Far Eastern motor 
vehicles and planes which require more oil than produced 
by the oilfield of Sakhalin Island. (It is interesting to note 
that United States oil exports to Japan for 1940 amounted 
to over $54,000,000.—Ep. ) 

The Anglo-Russian News Bulletin (London, February 
8), referring to charges in the House of Commons by 
Hugh Dalton, Minister of Economic Warfare, that the 
USSR was replacing goods exported to Germany with in 


ports from the United States, stated: 


“It is our considered view that this statement is wholl 
misleading. .. . he Soviet Government, as a neutral, has 
a pertect right to trade with all belligerent and neutral 
countries. Great Britain herself trades with both China and 
Japan. ... To take another example Britain’s ally Turkey 
continues to trade with Germany. Of course all the 
Balkan countries trade with Germany, so doubtless quanti 
ties of Turkish goods go to Germany via that route.” 
Continuing its policy of carrying on normal diplomatic 
and commercial relations with all countries ready to 
reciprocate, the Soviet Union on February 24 entered into 
a trade agreement with Switzerland providing for the ex- 
change of Soviet grain, timber, cotton, petroleum prod 
ucts and other goods for Swiss machine tools, electrical 
equipment, turbines, motors and_ generators, hydraulic 
presses, precision instruments, etc. On March 12th diplo- 
matic relations were established between the USSR and 
Thailand, followed by a commercial agreement. 
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War Talk and 
The Soviets 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


Address by Corliss Lamont in a symposium on 
the question “Will Germany Fight Russia?” 
under the auspices of ““World Peaceways,” over 
station WQOXR on Sunday evening, March 23 


AM« sure that all of us speaking on this subject here 
tonight would agree that it carries us distinctly into the 


realm of speculation. In our present turbulent, catastro- 


phic and swiftly changing international situation almost 


_ 


anything can happen. Coming events are said to cast their 


shadows before, but there are so many shadows today and 
they are so criss-crossed over the face of the entire earth 
that it is difhcult indeed to read their meaning with any 
accuracy. And it would be an exceedingly bold man who 
would dare prophesy categorically about the future. 


It is only with these qualifications in mind that I venture 
my opinion that Nazi Germany will not fight Russia in 
he near future, that is, during the course of the present 


European war and of the immediate post-war years. 

‘To begin with, no matter what the economic and other 
effects upon Germany from the British blockade of the 
European continent, Hitler is going to think twice, and 
even three times, before he launches an attack on the So- 
viet Union. For Herr Hitler and his advisers know what 


many Americans apparently do not, that the USSR is im 


mensely strong from the viewpoint of military power, geo 


org: nization and the 


yraphic position and size, t 
In fact, in 1939 the Nazis thought 


econom 
morale of its people. 


bd 1 
that Russia was such 1 nut to crack that they pre- 


terred to move west rainst lk rance ind England. 


he nut has become much tougher, 


But now t Kor soviet 


} 


, ° bd 1 1 t ° | ’ 
Russia, which please remember is bigger than all of North 


a 27 , 

America, has grown considerably in strength since the 
; 2. 

start of the Imperialist war a year and a half ago. \long 

ts whole western frontier the defens ve posit on. ot the 


USSR has greatly improved, with the incorporation withi 


] ] ‘ F } 
its borders of strategic Finn sh territory, of the three Balt ( 


states with their fine air bases, of eastern Poland with a 
ps for Nazi tanks ind, finally, of Bess- 


} ’ 


nice mess OT swan 
° ° | 7 

rabia guarding the approach from the Balkans. And with 
have entered into the vigorous. 


3.000.000 sturdy. in- 


these new regions there 


prospering life of the Soviet Union 
telligent people, swelling the total popul ition Oot the USSR 
to over 193.000.000. 


On the economi side, though the 


Amer Can press has 


] } Rese ] + : : 
recently stressed the very frank criticisms that the Russians 


have been making of their own shortcomings, the progress 
ge ; 
of socialist planning during the past two or three years has 


heen tremendous, as the veteran correspondent Walter Du 
inty showed in his dispatches to the New York Times 
ie) 


of January 22 and February 25, 1941. Industrial produc- 


tion has gone up 44 per cent since 1937 and registered an 
11 per cent gain in 1940. ‘The 1940 harvest was the sec- 
ond largest in Soviet history, almost matching the record- 
breaking one of 1937. 
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At the same time industry has become more efficientl\ 
organized and the military forces reorganized in the direc 
tion of further mechanization. It is reliably estimated that 
the Soviet Union now has, together with an army that can 
muster if necessary some 20,000,000 trained men, more than 
25,000 first-rate tanks, more than 30,000 first-rate air- 


] 
hi 


7c | | 
ines, and more than 350 first-rate submarines. Further- 


!) 
more, and most important of all, the nearly 200,000,000 
people of the USSR are united in their loyalty to the 
socialist regime, are determined to defend it to the utmost 
1 We eo, ae ah | | 
and are militantly anti-Fascist. “There is no fifth colum: 
in the Soviet Union. 
Believe me, Adolph Hitler and Hermann Goering and 


the rest have pondered upon these things. None of then 


it 
is so utterly misinformed as Walter Lippmann of the New 


York Herald Tribune, who recently stated in his columr 
that Russia “is easy to conquer and well worth conquering.’ 


Mr. Lippmann and numerous other American journalists are 
| 


1] | 
Still obsessed Dy 


the idea that the USSR its terribly weak 
| that its whole international policy is based on fear 


Now yoviet Russia oft course does no Want Oo 


involved in war witl 


ecome 


} anvone: it wishes to reinain at peace 
oft socialism It intends to continue its vigilant and inde 
pendent foreign policy. 


1 
to plain Common sense ind Intelligence an 


The Soviet Union regards the current conflict in Eu 


rope as a regular old-fashioned imperial St war. it sur 
ports neither side. It remains neutral, anxious to main 
tain good diplomatic relations with any country that will 
idopt the same POLICY toward it; it remains neutral, read 
to trade with ny countr that wants to do business. ¢ 

tainly Russia tra with Nazi Germany. as es w 

most ot nations in the world 3 >in no sense al 
lly of H tler’s Rei h And its ftundamental interes pee 


‘ . 4 ee ' “ee . 
counter to those of the Nazis at a number of points in | 

. ony ; , > 1 , 
ern Europe and especially now in the Balkan a: vnere 


‘ 1 
the Soviet Government has open 


. “a7 : . 
of Bulgaria’s join ng up with the Axis. 


many that has continued to be 
n the way of economic and military sup lies a nst H 
fascist Japan. And it is in this Pacific re 
rion, it seems to me, that our own great country of An on 
ca would do well to reach some understandin . with the 
USSR, centering around the maintenance of Chir i's inde 


} Ly: 
pendence and the reestablishment of peace and secu 





1 


he Far East. Yet none of these considerations implies that 


the Soviet Union will get into war with either Germany 
or Japan, though such eventualities are always within the 
realm of possibility. 

I cannot help feeling that Walter Lippmann and others 
who keep harping on the alleged weakness of Russia really 
ope that Hitler & Company will turn their stuka bomb- 


ers against the Soviet Union, so that Britain will be re- 
lieved and thereupon perhaps be able to make a satisfactory 
negotiated peace. “The old dream of letting the Nazis ex- 
pal ywward the east and Russia still stirs hopefully in the 


minds of western in perialists. For them the Soviet Union, 
+ Se ns ae 
ecause it has abolished capitalism within its borders, ever 


emall i great enemy and indeed the greatest enemy. Let 


The Balkans and the USS 


W'! PH Rumania and Bulgaria under Nazi occupation, 
' ; 
with Yugoslavia under heavy diplomatic and military 


pressure OT the Axis powers, with (j;reece deeply involved 
n the war, with the ‘Turks silent about their recent talks 
with the British and the (yermans with a dozen daily 
rumors about imminent new moves and countermoves the 
lassi theater ot | uropean troubles once more draws gen 
eral ittention, And, as at eacn turn or the war, the ques- 
tion arises: “What is the Soviet Union going to do in these 
rcumstances ?’ ‘The mere tact that thi question 1s asked 
shows cle irly how immensely the weient of the USSR has 


creased in recent years and months how important is the 


, 

which the great socialist power 1s plaving in world 

imail nd how hollow are the theories about the weak 

ess ot the Soviets.”’ 

1 ¢} pont ’ ( 

As usual there is much UK about ¢ riddle of soviet 
= : > 1 ' . 

Balkan POLICS Dut the Balkan POLIcy ot the ( SSR is no 


more enlymath than the cveneral roreign policy ot Moscow. 
It is merely the concrete application of the general prin 
ples of Soviet foreign policy to the special Balkan situa 
tion, As the ceneral principle 1s the maintenance and fos 
tering of peace and the defense of the territory of the 
USSR against attacks and involvement in war, so in the 
Balkans Soviet POLIC\ has been directed solely tow ird trv 
to check the further spread of the war and protecting the 
Soviet borders There is of course nothing left of the old 
mperialistic Balkan policy of tsarist Russia; neither the 
march on Istanbul” according to the “testament of Pete 
the Great,” nor Pan-Slavic slogans and tendencies are any 
part of Soviet policy. ‘The USSR has solemnly stated : 
The ideas of Russian Pan-Slavism from their first appear 
ances have always been thoroughly reactionary. They 
served the interests of tsarism and the Russian bourgeoisie 

n their policy of expansion into the Balkans. es The insti 

rators of war, spreading these libelous rumors to the effect 

that Soviet foreign policy has gone over to Pan-Slavism, 
are trying to create among the Slavic peoples of the Balkan 
countries distrust of the peaceful policy of the USSR. (Tass, 

oficial Soviet news agency, May, 1940.) 

Both the Axis and the British group have imperialistic 
aims with regard to the Balkans, although their actual in- 
tentions are opposed to each other. (Germany hoped to 
control the Balkan area and draw on it for certain raw ma- 
terials and food stuffs without its becoming a battlefield ; 





me refer again to my favorite source of quotations, the 
Herald Tribune. Recently, in its columns the Tribune's 
pet letter-writer, a gentleman who calls himself Heptisax, 
stated: “If the enemies of totalitarianism aren’t free at the 
end to clean up Russia, their defeat of Germany, however 
thorough, will be a job half done. As I’ve said, this is 
pretty widely understood in this country, and where it 
isn’t understood it is felt.” 

Now that is a nice cordial invitation for a united all- 
out attack on the Soviet Republic. But I think that sen- 
sible people will decline it, if only for the reason that they 
don’t want to break their necks. 

And I am convinced that Hitler and his Nazis don’t 
want to break their necks, either. 


By MILAN VLASOV 


whereas Britain’s effort has been directed toward opening 
new war fronts in order to split the German-Italian forces 
and to gain time, 

At the moment these lines are written it is impossible to 
foresee whether Germany will succeed in forcing Yugo- 
slavia and Greece into line without heavy and costly fight- 
ing or whether Britain will succeed in widening the small 
Albanian war front into a larger one. We can only sug 
gest the main outlines of the Balkan situation. 

The sharp contrast between the diplomatic moves and 
the behavior of the governments and the ruling classes and 
their fascist or semi-fascist movements, and the real mood 
of the large popular masses must be clearly understood. 
This difference is very manifest in the instability of all 
Balkan regimes (with the relative exception of Turkey). 

In Rumania, popular pressure compelled Hitler’s man, 
Gjeneral Antonescu, to turn against the Iron Guard which 
had so ardently supported him. When Antonescu’s firing 
squads executed several hundred Iron Guardists they shot 
away a good deal of the base holding up Antonescu and 
his regime. “he meagre uncensored news trickling across 
the border tells of constant unrest among the peasants and 
of a similar agitation among the workers in the Ploesti oil 


r estates 


district. “Since the news of the expropriation ot bi 
in Soviet Bessarabia has spread throughout old Rumania” 
reads a report in the Croatian paper Novosti, “the hunger 
tor land and the spirit of sedition are expanding silently 
but steadily like an oil stain on paper.” 

In Bulgaria the sympathy of the great majority of the 
population towards the Soviet Union was obvious to all 


} 


foreign observers and journalists who: have been in that 


country in the last few years. The signing of the pact 
with the Axis and the opening of the borders to the German 
army by the reactionary Philoff government resembles in 
many aspects the capitulation of the vovernment. of 
Czechoslovakia under the inner pressure of the bourgeoisie 


and the big estate owners who preferred ‘“‘to be swallowed 


1 
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by Hitler rather than to be defended by Voroshilov.” 

Attempts are being made not only to blame the USSR 
for the Nazi occupation of Bulgaria, but to revive the 
canard that the Soviet Union never intended to fulfill its 
obligations to Czechoslovakia. On this the historic facts 
are clear and incontrovertible. 
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In ‘Betrayal in Central Europe” G. E. R. Gedye re- 
lates that immediately after Berchtesgaden, Dr. Benes, 
President of Czechoslovakia, sent for Alexandrovsky, Soviet 
Minister to Prague. Here is Mr. Gedye’s account of the 
interview as told him by a friend of Dr. Benes: 


To Alexandrovsky, Benes formally put the following two 
questions. 

“If we are attacked and France comes to our assistance 
in accordance with the terms of our two treaties, will Rus- 
sia also fulfil her obligations and furnish military aid to 
France and Czechoslovakia?” 

Alexandrovsky replied without hesitation, “Instantly, and 
with all her strength. Why do you ask?” 

Then Benes said, “If France dishonors her signature and 
refuses to help, what would be Russia’s advice to this coun- 
try as to the right course to pursue?” 

Alexandrovsky replied, “Denounce Germany immediately 
as the aggressor before the League and call for League sup- 
port. Germany will automatically be branded as aggressor 
by refusing to obey the League’s summons to state a case, 
as of course she will refuse. Russia will then fulfil her 
obligations under the League Covenant, and come to your 
assistance regardless of what the other League Powers 
may do.” 

After this there was a long silence between the two, 
broken at last by Alexandrovsky saying: 

“M. le President, is there not another question you wish 
to ask me regarding Russia’s action should an appeal to the 
League be made impossible by some trickery or other?” 

Benes looked at him for a long time very steadily, but did 
not open his mouth. Silently Alexandrovsky rose, shook his 
head sadly, bowed and left. 

Thus did the man whom the Goebbels propaganda ma- 
chine was denouncing daily as a “Red” refrain from calling 
in the direct aid of Russia which he knew was available for 
him and which might have saved his country’s independence. 


Dr. Benes corroborated this after his arrival in this 
country when in an interview with Erika Mann (Chicago 
Daily News, April 18, 1939) he stated that “he was as- 
sured by Russia that it would have sent military assistance 
even though France and Britain failed to do so.” 

With regard to Bulgaria it is well to remember that its 
ruling class had so little love for the Soviet Union that 
it did not even establish diplomatic relations with it until 
1934, and that it failed to join its neighbors in adhering 
to the treaties defining aggression initiated by the USSR. 
Indeed, it was not until January 1940 that Bulgaria began 
to seek friendlier relations with the USSR. 

The Soviet Union made clear its disapproval of Nazi oc- 
cupation of Bulgaria long before it actually took place. 
Refuting reports to the effect that the USSR had “re- 
plied by consent to an inquiry of the Bulgarian government 
concerning the dispatch of German troops to Bulgaria,” 
Tass, as far back as January 12, announced officially: 


“First, if German troops really are present in Bulgaria 
and if the further dispatch of German troops to Bulgaria 
really is taking place, then all this occurred without the 
knowledge and consent of the USSR, since the German side 
never raised before the USSR the question of the presence 
or dispatch of German troops to Bulgaria. 

“Second, in particular, the Bulgarian government never 
approached the USSR with an inquiry regarding the pas 
sage of German troops in Bulgaria, and consequently could 
not have received any reply from the USSR.” 


On March 3, Tass issued the following statement: 


On March | the representative of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of Bulgaria, Altynoff, made a statement to the 
USSR’s minister in Bulgaria, M. I. Lavrischev, that the 
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Bulgarian government gave its consent to the dispatch of 
German troops in Bulgaria, having in view the “preserva 
tion of peace in the Balkans.” 

On March 3, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs A. V. Vyshinsky, conveyed to Bulgarian Minister 
Ivan Stamenoff the following reply: 

“In reply to the communication of the Bulgarian govern- 
ment conveyed March 1 of this year through the USSR’s 
minister in Bulgaria, Lavrischev, by the representative of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Bulgaria, Altynoff, to 
the effect that the Bulgarian government agreed to the 
dispatch of German troops to Bulgaria and that this action 
pursues peace aims in the Balkans, the Soviet government 
deems it necessary to state that: 

“1. The Soviet government cannot share the opinion of 
the Bulgarian government as to the correctness of the 
latter’s position in this matter, since this position, irrespec 
tive of the desire of the Bulgarian government, doesn’t lead 
to the consolidation of peace but to the extension of the 
sphere of war and to Bulgaria’s being involved in it; 

“2. In view of this the Soviet government, true to its 
policy of peace, cannot render any support to the Bulgarian 
government in the application of its present policy.” 

The Soviet government is compelled to make this state- 
ment especially in view of the fact that the Bulgarian 
press freely circulates rumors fundamentally misrepresenting 
the real position of the USSR. 

In Yugoslavia there is a similar situation to that in 
Bulgaria. The Regent, Prince Paul, is married to a princess 
of the Romanoff family and influenced by the most reac- 
tionary groups of the Serbian bourgeoisie and many Russian 
White Guards. Along with the pro-fascist government 
of Cvetkovitch and Marinkovich, he would certainly have 
turned over the country to Hitler long since but for 
the strong anti-fascist tendencies of the popular masses in 
Serbia, Croatia and Dalmatia, coupled with deep sympathies 
for the Soviets going back to the time of the brothers 
Radic and their movement towards a revolutionary change 
of the existing agrarian system. ‘Today throughout Yugo 
slavia there is a surging movement of workers, peasants 
and intellectuals advocating a course of peace and inde 
pendence for their country supported by close, friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union. But the Government 
suppresses all organizations urging such a course. 

Turkey although equipped with a more stable and 
stronger ruling apparatus and in a better strategic posi- 
tion than Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Greece, now 
suffers heavily from the mistakes of her foreign policy at 
the beginning of the war. The government and the ruling 
National fateful 
error of refusing the mutual assistance and non-aggression 
pact proposed by the USSR in the fall of 1939 and of 
having permitted themselves to be tempted along the slip 
pery road of an imperialist policy by Anglo-French prom- 


Party now recognize with horror the 


Today 
Ankara knows that Molotov was right when he said in 
Turkish 


Anglo-French pact Turkey “entered the orbit of the devel- 


ises of territorial recompenses in the Caucasus. 
October, 1939, that with the conclusion of the 
oping European war.” <A year ago the Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs declared that Turkey was not neutral but 


non-belligerent. Now he declares more cautiously and 
with close attention to the peace policy of the Soviet Union 
that Turkey has now a policy of “armed neutrality.” But 
if the Balkans are drawn deeper into the war or remain as 
they are just on the verge of war and under the heavy 
shadow of its terror, the weight and the importance of the 
Soviet Union and her peace policy cannot but increase in 
the minds of the Balkan people. 








THE QUIET DON FLOWS HOME 


One of the literary achievements of our time, Sholokhov’s 
great novel, “And Quiet Flows the Don,” is completed after four- 
teen years. Some notes on the book, its subject and its author 


De tiie . ¢ } . -] | 
lished in our country the conciud- 


i: HIS season there ts being pub- 
x volume of Mikhail Sholokhov’s 
And Quiet Flows the Don,” under the 


title ““ The Don Flows Home tothe Sea.” 
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It brings to a conclusion the vast epical 


novel on which the aut 


} 
} 


hor was engaged 
over a period of fourteen years, and 
which is everywhere acknowledged one 
of the certain masterpieces of our time. 
It is perhaps an added tribute to its 
greatness that the book can be issued in 


¢ al } ; ~ale : : 
his period when Soviet culture 1s being 


So boorishly cold shouldered and book 
publishers and literary critics have be- 


come the anti-Soviet wolf pack in the 
literary tields. 

Both in the career of the book and its 
author there are many points of un- 
usual interest. ‘To speak first of the 
book: 

In the Soviet Union, not including 
the printings of the final section which 
probably have added another half mil- 


10 


lion copies to the total, the book’s pre 
vious 79 editions have run to over four 
and a half million copies. ‘These have 
been issued in the languages of thirty 
eight separate Soviet nationalities. 

A film was made from “And Quiet 
lows the Don” and a play from “The 
Soil Upturned.” Staged as operas, to 
music by the composer Dzerzhinsky, 
both have been among the most popular 
works in Soviet operatic repertoire. 

‘The book’s international progress 
had also been spectacular. It has been 
published in fourteen European and 
\siatic languages including English 
l'rench, German, Spanish, Swedish, Po- 
lish, Czech, Dutch, Norwegian, Dan 
ish, Chinese and Japanese, and in a 
total of thirty-two countries abroad. 
[In its Spanish translation it went 
through a number of Latin-American 
editions, and in its English translation 
it was published both in the United 
States and in England and reached 





By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


English-speaking communities in every 
continent. The translation published 
in this country has gone through five 
printings. 

Striking as this statistical picture is 
it can only present numerical symbols 
of the extended currency of a_ book 
whose influence can be felt in many 
other ways. For example the mere 
presence of this great Soviet book 
abroad, along with whatever other So 
viet books, music and cinemas are al- 
lowed showing and hearing, constitutes 
a standing challenge to the anti-Soviet 
snarlers who deny or asperse_ the 
achievements of Soviet culture. 

However it is within the Soviet 
Union itself, where the new social sys 
tem has fostered wholly new types of 
relations between a writer and his peo- 
ple, that the place of this great book 
in the lives of its readers can be best 
seen. A visitor to Sholokhov records 


that on his way to the writer’s house, 
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walking along the banks of the Don 
with a local fisherman as his guide, he 
pointed to a place where the shore 
sloped widely down to the river, say- 
ing: “This might be the spot where 
(principal character of the 
book) had that talk with Axinia.” The 
the 
couldn’t be. 


Grigory 


studied then an- 
“No, it ‘The 
stretch is sandy here, and it was on a 
grassy bank that the talk took place.” 
One can feel what a hold the book has 
when sites are identified as if they were 


fisherman spot, 


swered: 


historical landmarks. 

And this comment on the book’s end- 
ing was typical. It was noted by a 
critic who entered into conversation, 
on a train, with a fellow passenger 
whom he noticed carrying the conclud- 
It is in this 
life 
The reader’s 
comment was: “I have the sort of feel- 


ing section of the book. 
that 


comes to its tragic close. 


section Grigory’s eventful 


ing as if something dreadful had hap- 
pened in my own family.” 

A novel that has such effects upon 
its readers is, of course, no ordinary 
It is very likely that when con- 
clusive judgments can be made, “Quiet 
Flows the Don” will be ranked as the 
greatest Soviet novel of this period. 


story. 


Because it is already generally so con- 
sidered, its wide circulation abroad has 
helped to make clear some of the new 
and specifically Soviet contributions to 
world literature. 

First, perhaps, is the change in what 
might be called the personnel of fiction. 
Formerly men and women of the peo- 
ple appeared in fiction only in minor 
roles, or if they had leading parts it 
was generally as phenomenal or abnor- 
mal characters. In ““And Quiet Flows 
the Don,” 


other Soviet fiction, men and women of 


as even more strikingly, in 


the people are the principal characters. 
Equally important is the sense of the 
collective, of the working and acting 
Previous attempts 
Western 


had been bizarre, futuristic and even 


together of people. 
to achieve this in literature 
pathological. In these works were to 
be seen either the old aristocratic dread 
of the the 


petty 


individualistic 
the 
‘‘masse-mensch,” the mass man, as a 


In ‘And 


Quiet Flows the Don” and even more 


«< ” 
mob,” or 
bourgeois nightmare of 


robot, as a mindless machine. 


so in his other great novel, which deals 
with collectivization, “The Soil Up- 
turned,” on the second part of which 
Sholokhov is now at work, he shows us 
human beings in heroic and always 
realistic, and natural collective action. 
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Here and there in “Quiet Flows the 
Don” and all through “The Soil Up- 
turned” we have that most character- 


lit- 


erary treatment of labor. First of all it 


istic Soviet contribution, the new 


is actually dealt with, elevated into an 
activity worth the attention of a writer. 
Secondly, it is no longer treated as 
dehumanizing drudgery while its vir- 
tues rhetorical 


are disposed of in 


phrases. It is now presented as hero- 
ism, as adventure, as something beau- 
tiful and ennobling. 

But, above all, “And Quiet Flows 
the Don” 


ot history. 


reveals the new Soviet sense 

Primarily the novel is his- 
torical fiction. ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve that Sholokhov set himself, in this 
book, the immense task of doing for 
the Civil War 


“War and Peace,” his great novel based 


what Volstoy did in 
on Napoleon’s invasion of Russia. But 
Tolstoy, and 
sharply pointed out that the spontan- 


even who understood 
eous guerilla resistance of the Russian 
people was the chief force in the de- 
feat of Napoleon, nevertheless dealt 
with it chiefly as a background con- 
cept. His chief characters were drawn 
The extent, 
however, to which ‘Tolstoy 


from the upper classes. 
realized 
and gave account of the role of the 
masses, is one of the qualities that sets 
his masterpiece above all classical his- 
torical novels. 

In the Soviet epoch, the people as 
the makers and movers of history came 
into their own at last in all ways, in- 
cluding “And 
Quiet Flows the Don” the new Soviet 
historical fiction is at its best. 


historical fiction. In 


This great historical novel of Sho- 
lokhov 


subject matter and locale. 


interesting 
Before the 


has an_ especially 

























Mikhail Sholokhov with his son 





Soviet Revolution literature in the Rus- 
sian empire had for the most part con- 
fined itself to the capital or the country 
and to Russians as the chief 
Where other 
the country or other nationalities were 
dealt there 
treat them as exotics. 


estate, 
characters. sections of 


with was a tendency to 

But the Revolution brought every 
part of the country and every nation- 
ality to a level in general interest and 
And thus it hap- 
pens that what is generally considered 


in treatment in art. 


the greatest Soviet novel is this book 
dealing with the Cossacks of the Don. 

A brief backward glance into Cos- 
help to 


understanding 


sack history therefore 
the 


and appreciation of this great book. 


may 
heighten reader's 
The word Cossack first appears around 
the time of the 
Russia, and was a 


Tartar invasions of 
‘Tartar word mean- 
the ‘Tartar 
empire broke up, bands of Cossacks or 


ing “free.” In time, as 
“free” people, were enlisted by the Rus- 


sian princelings for use as outpost 


troops. By that time their composi- 
tion had changed; including other pop- 
ulation elements, adventurers, outlaws 
and runaway serfs from all parts of 
Russia, Poland and the Ukraine. UI- 
timately they concentrated in the south- 
ern border regions of European Russia 
where they were maintained as a spe- 
cial form of military settlements. 
Throughout their history the infiltra- 
tion of runaway serfs seeking freedom 
continued, and this helped to keep fresh 
the Cossack traditions of 

It was in order better to exploit the 


freedom. 


Cossacks as a sort of permanent mili- 

tary police patrol over the people that 

the tsarist autocracy indulged them in 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Gathering tea at the Chavka State Farm in 
Georgia. (Right) A prize winning flax crop of 
the Sernur District 


is Hk strong industrial foundation 
laid during the years of socialist 
construction and the collectivization of 
agriculture, have resulted in a great ex- 
tension of the sown area of the USSR, 
and increased yields of all crops. 

By 1938 the sown area of the USSR 
had reached 338,390,000 acres, 79,040,- 
000 more than that of 1913. The Soviet 
Union now occupies first place in world 
production of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, flax, sugar beets and other 
basic agricultural products. 

The agricultural geography of the 
USSR is being completely transformed, 
the main tendencies being the move- 
ment of agriculture to the northern 
and eastern sections of the USSR, and 
its introduction into former desert and 
semi-desert regions. 

The greatest advances are in grain 
cultivation, which has reached far in- 
to the north, even beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Grain is now grown in Kare- 
lia, in Northern Vologda and ‘Tomsk, 
on Kamchatka and on _ Sakhalin 
Island. Some Kamchatka collective 
farms gather harvests of 29 bushels of 
wheat per acre, and over 31 bushels 
of rye. In Yamalo-Nenetsky and 
Khanti-Mansiisky districts where no 
one ever before has grown even barley, 
the hardiest of cereals, the collective 


THE NEW 


AGRICULTURAL MAP 
OF THE USSR 


Farming spreads eastward and northward and eternal ice and 
smouldering desert sands begin to blossom like the rose 


tarmers sowed over 37,000 acres of 
grain in 1938, of which over 2,500 
were sown to wheat. 

Of all the grains, wheat has under- 
gone the greatest geographical change. 
Before the Revolution, it was sown 
mainly in the fertile but overworked 
soil of the North Caucasus, Kuban, 
South Ukraine, Central and Lower 
Volga and a narrow area of the Urals 
and Western Siberia. Wheat cultiva- 
tion in the central part of the country, 
beyond the black earth belt, and in the 
northern Kalinin and Gorky regions 
was considered by the tsarist agrono- 
mists as unprofitable because of the 
climate. This contention has now 
been completely refuted. Almost 7,- 
410,000 acres have been sown to wheat 
outside of the black earth belt in Len- 
ingrad, Kalinin, Moscow, Yaroslav, 
Riazan, Gorky and other regions— 
almost nine times as much as was 
sown in this area before the Revo- 
lution. 

An almost entirely new wheat base 
has been developed in the eastern 
USSR. Virgin, long fallow and new 
ly reclaimed earth is coming under the 
plow in Siberia, including the northern 
part of Kazakhstan, and some of the 
richest crops of recent years have been 
gathered in the Altai Region and 
Novosibirsk Oblast. 

During the second five-year plan 
alone, the Trans-Ural Region, Kaz- 
akhstan and Siberia brought into cul- 
tivation 17,290,000 acres of new land. 


The total grain crop from these r¢ 
gions has quadrupled under the Soviet 
regime. 

One of the characteristic features 
of the new agricultural geography is 
the expansion of the area sown to 
wheat in relation to that sown to rye. 
In 1913 the rye area was 63,758,110 
acres, the wheat area 78,187,850 acres; 
in 1938, the rye area had shrunk to 
52,981,500 acres while the wheat are 
had grown to 102,534,640 acres. Rye 
is retreating north, freeing ever larger 
areas for wheat and other more valu 
able crops. 

Rice is another crop which has un 
dergone great changes. This warmth 
loving and labor-consuming crop was 
cultivated in pre-revolutionary days 
only in the Central Asian, Transcau- 
casian and Maritime regions. With 
the help of Soviet science, rice, moving 
northward, has penetrated to Astrak- 
han, the Kuban, Ordzhonikidze Region 
and southern Ukraine. New planta- 
tions for rice cultivation are now being 
prepared in Krasnodar Region and 
Stalin and Odessa Oblasts. How great 
are the perspectives for further expan- 
sion of the rice growing area may be 
judged by the fact that in the southern 
Ukraine alone the land now considered 
suitable for rice growing exceeds the 
total existing area under rice. 

The distribution of the so-called 
technical crops and of vegetables is 
also undergoing great changes. Before 
the revolution cotton was cultivated 
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only in southern Central Asia and to a 
very small extent in “Transcaucasia. 
Today cotton reaches far beyond its 
previous northern boundaries. It is 
planted in Dagestan, in Ordzhoni- 
kidze Region, in Astrakhan, the Ku- 
ban, in the Crimea and southern Uk- 
raine. Egyptian cotton, formerly be- 
lieved impossible to grow in Russia, 
covers today huge areas of Azerbaid- 
zhan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, 
and great irrigation projects have 
brought it to the former barren valleys 
of the Vakhsh and Pianzh rivers. 

The USSR is the only country in 
the world where cotton is grown as far 
north as latitude 48 While in tsar- 
ist times the total cotton area was l1,- 
689,360 acres, the cotton area in the 
new regions alone reached 1,266,369 
1938. ‘This year more than 
a quarter of the whole area under cot- 


acres in 


ton is land where cotton never grew 
before. 

Before the Revolution sugar beets 
were grown only in the Ukraine and 
in the central black earth provinces, 
chiefly Kursk and Voronezh. Ukrain- 
ian sugar had to be transported thou- 
sands of miles to Vladivostok and other 
remote places. Today large harvests 
of sugar beets are gathered in the 
Maritime Regions, in Western Siberia, 
in the Kuban, in Georgia, in Kirgizia, 
in south Kazakhstan, even in Armenia 
The sugar beet area 
1913. 


Flax presents a similar picture. It 


and Bashkiria. 
has doubled since 


has spread southward, northward and 
eastward from Moscow, Kalinin, Len- 
ingrad, Yaroslav, Kostroma, and Smol- 
ensk regions and Byelo-Russia, where 
it was mainly grown in tsarist days. 
[t flourishes in large new plantations 
in the Chernigovsk, Kiev and Zhitomir 
areas of the Ukraine. By 1938, the 
USSR produced 85.7 per cent of the 
world’s flax crop. 

With potatoes, a cold country crop, 
the problem was extension southward 
as well as northward. The work of 
Academician Lysenko has made this 
Potatoes are also now grown 
as far north as Murmansk, and the 
Taimyr, Kamchatka and Kolyma Pen- 
insulas. 


possible. 


Potato growing has increased 
eight times in the cold Udmurt Auto- 
nomous Republic, seven times in warm 
Tadzhikistan. In accordance with the 
decisions of the Eighteenth Party 
Congress, big potato fields and truck 
gardens are being developed outside 
all the large industrial centers of the 
USSR, designed to supply fully the 
needs of the workers in those locali- 
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In this, progress has been made. 

Vegetable and fruit growing is 
spreading northward and eastward. 
Vegetables are grown today even in 
the regions of eternal ice. In the Arc- 
tic latitudes of Dixon, Amderma, Igar- 
ka and Salekharda, 
ceased to be a delicacy. Peaches and ap- 


ties. 


vegetables have 
ricots are being extended to the North. 

Grapes, too, are now being grown 
successfully in the Kiev Region, near 
Moscow, in Byelo-Russia, along the 
Volga, in the Urals, Siberia and the 
Far East. 
varieties are being developed by 


Many new frost-resistant 
the 
use of methods devised by Michurin. 
The first orchards have been set out 
in the Chita Region, the Yakutsk Re- 
public and the trans-Polar districts. 
The 


Horticulture on the Kola Peninsula is 


Polar station of the Institute of 
successfully cultivating raspberries and 
strawberries on open ground. 

Victories of socialist agriculture in 
the 
cially the growing of vegetables in the 


north and northeast, and espe- 





Far North, are of great economic sig- 


nificance, since by helping to create 
conditions for a healthy, normal life 
in those regions it plays an important 
part in their industrial development. 
The agricultural attack on the sandy, 
rocky wastes of Central Asia, Azer- 
baidzhan, Transcaucasia and Ordzho- 
nikidze Regions, is also yielding im- 
portant results. The sands of the 
USSR’s hugest deserts, Kara-Kum and 
Kzyl-Kum, and the stony soil of the 
Hungry Steppes of Kazakhstan, are 
now being transformed into flourishing 
livestock bases. The districts around 
the Kara 
Bogaz-Gola, the sulphur works in Cen- 
tral Kara-Kum, the oil fields of Nebit- 
Daga in Turkmenia, the Pribalkhash 
and Dzhezkazgansky copper combinat 
in Kazakhstan, 
water and their own vegetables. 


chemical enterprises of 


now have their own 
Many thousands of acres of rice, 
cotton, wheat, melons and vegetables 
flourish today in yesterday’s deserts. 
(Continued on page 34) 


A vegetable garden at Tixie Bay beyond the Arctic Circle. 
(Below) A minor irrigation canal in an Uzbek cotton field 






















































Drawing class in a Jewish 
kolkhoz in Stalindorf District 


‘When I see the flare of new talent | 
would like to carpet its path to render 
easy its ascent without the waste of 


Maxim Gorky 


energy.” 


KF ‘THIS quotation is not engraved 
over the doorway of every Central 
House for Artistic Training of Chil- 
dren in the capitals of the sixteen Re- 
publics of the USSR, it is certainly at 
the heart of their activities, for these 
remarkable institutions carry out, in 
their work, the very wish it expresses. 
These central institutions, devoted 
to fulfilling the promise of young tal- 
ent in every Soviet Republic, are cen- 
ters of a far-flung network of schools, 
studios and professionally guided study 
circles. They numbered 466 before 
the incorporation of the West Ukrain- 
ian and West Byelo-Russian territories 
and of the new Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Estonian, Karelo-Finnish, and Moldav- 
ian Soviet Republics. Their number 
is now well over five hundred. 

And if the cultural circles in every 
school, pioneer palace, children’s camp, 
if the children’s section of every large 
workers’ club, and the children’s corner 
of every large apartment house, were 
counted in, the number would run into 
the thousands. 

To these groups the nationwide com- 
petitions with hundreds of thousands 
ot young participants, direct a constant 
stream of new enthusiasts. Children’s 
material appears frequently, also, in 


the h 


big newspapers and the big maga- 
Vhat Is most significant about this 
pment is that, unlike other coun- 
ries where eporadic calless: ne 
es where sporadic collections of chil- 
1, ai ’ Y > ‘ ¢ . : " 
iren's art are made, and exhibited in a 
laze of publicity, and then dropped 
and torgotten, in the Soviet Union the 


development is continuous. The num- 


ber of institutions, and their range of 
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CHILDREN’S ART IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


By GREGOR GOG 


How young talent in the plastic arts is encouraged and 
aided through the Central House for Artistic Training 


activities grows steadily. And _ the 
organic role they have come to occupy 
in the culture of the country may be 
symbolized by the fact that carefully 
selected examples of children’s art are 
now part of the permanent collections 
of the leading Soviet museums. 

Since not all the ambitious young 
talents can come to the centers, a large 
part of their work is carried on by cor- 
respondence. Excerpts from this cor- 
respondence, giving the very words of 
pupil and teacher, convey in the most 
direct and characteristic fashion how 
this development of young talent in 
the plastic arts is carried on. 

This passage is typical of the en- 
thusiasm with which the youngsters 
begin their work: 


“I cannot express in words how 
much I like and enjoy drawing. I have 
started a sketch book which is grad- 
ually filling up. When I’ll be big I 


certainly shall want to be a painter.” 


What sturdy self-criticism there is in 
these notes: 


“When I drew the pot, the dish, 
the bread and the towel, the hardest 
thing for me was to find the exact 
color of the shadow. On the canvas 
the color of the shadow came out quite 
different from what it was in my 
drawing. The spot which does not 
receive any light from the window is 
white, still it looks dark somehow. It 
is easier for me to represent shadow 
on dark objects, but on canvas it is 
almost impossible. Then again, the 
table I drew seems to stand crooked, 
as if someone were lifting it from be- 
hind. When I drew with pencil I did 
not notice this, but when I worked in 
colors and hung the picture on the 
wall and looked at it from a distance 
1 noticed everything immediately.” 
Note the alert observation of the 

same young artist in this passage: 


“When we see a green field on the 
orizon, black soil plowed up, and a 
forest in the distance, this forest does 
not look green but distinctly blue or 
almost light-blue. And the colors of 
all objects when seen at a distance, 
are not so rich as when seen close; still 


their colors are richer than that of 
the sky because the nearer the sky is 
to the earth the paler is its blue.” 


Interesting is the account this Cos- 
sack farmer lad gives of his quest for 
artistic guidance: 


“Formerly I used to copy most of 
the time, without an artist to check up 
on my work. ‘Three years ago a stu- 
dent at an art technicum came to our 
stanitsa. (Cossack word for village.) 
He advised me not to copy, that it was 
more important to draw from nature. 
I spent the summer with him and we 
made sketches from nature. After- 
wards I became acquainted with Valen- 
tine Bernatsky who studied at the Art 
Technicum of Krasnodar. But as 
Valentine did not live in our stanitsa 
I did not see as much of him as | 
wanted. I love him very much be- 
cause of his readiness to help like a 
real friend. I saw his sketches which 
he sent to Professor Eisner in Lenin- 
grad. Valentine told me much about 
painting. He said I should put to- 
gether dabs of paint of various forms, 
just as nature does, to avoid monotony. 
He spoke of color composition. He 
spoke to me about harmful tendencies 
in the field of art, the formalists and 
naturalists, cubism and impressionism. 
Then he told me about composition. 
Of late I haven’t seen Valentine be 
cause he went to his brother at Mur- 
mansk. 

“That is about all I can say about 
the first people who gave me _in- 
struction. 

“T have read literature on art, in- 
cluding the periodicals Soviet Art and 
Creative Work; | began Professor A. 


V. Makovsky’s Text Book on Oil 


Rooster" by 
Slava 

Manukhin, 

age three 


















Painting but the copy belonged to 
Valentine and he took it away with 
him before I could finish it. I have 
read Eisner’s School of Painting and 
Karl Rober’s Guide to Painting in 
Oil, Water and Pastel Colors. I have 
read books on Repin, Grabar and 
other painters; also on the following 
Western painters: Matisse, Monet, 
Cezanne, Sisley, Gauguin, Picasso and 
particularly Renoir whom I like best 
among these artists. My favorite, 
however, is Repin. When I heard that 
there was a Repin exposition in Mos- 
cow I went there and spent days in the 
Tretiakov Gallery; but, of course, I 
could not take in everything. 

“T do little water color work, as a 
matter of fact; but I am determined 
to change this. I have been given 
some directions on how to proceed 
with water colors, but they are not 
complete. I am very thankful to you 
for your attention to my work. | 
will now really have somebody to 
guide me. 

Gennadi Prokopinsky.” 


The letters from the young artists 
sparkle with proud comments on the 
progress in their villages: Valery 
Nazar, a 12-year-old boy, crows: 

“Do you remember how the road to 
Aldan formerly looked? What a fine 
street it is now!” 

Twelve-year-old Rogal jubilantly 
reports: 

“A new electric power station has 
been built in the village of Lebedintsi.” 

A third boy, so absorbed in his work 
that he forgot to sign his drawing, 
exults: 

“Just look, we now reap our grain 
with combines!” 

How patient and conscientious, en- 
couraging yet firm the instructors are 
may be seen in these letters: 

Letter from Shchekin-Krotova to 
her thirteen-year-old pupil Grigor 
Avokian, Erevan, Soviet Armenia: 

“It is a good thing that you are work- 

ing on a variety of objects. You have 

included landscapes and people, still 
life and reproductions of monuments 
of antiquity, scenes taken from life as 


you have observed it at home and in 
the street, and even work based on 


"New Year's Tree," 





by Tanya Pligina, age 10. 
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Linoleum cut 

for Kipling's 

“The Jungle 
Book.” 

R. Plotnikov, 
age 13 


your imagination, or, as you call it, 
your fantasy. It is also a good thing 
that you apply various techniques: 
pencil, pen and brush. 

“Now let us talk about the draw- 
ings. 
“When I compare the present lot 
with those you sent in before, I see 
that there is a great improvement in 
your work. Your contours are more 
expressive, softer and more flowing. 
You are trying to represent the bodily 
nature, the corporeality, of the form, 
the space relations. You are not al 
ways successful in doing so. Far from 
it. But it is essential that you un- 
derstand how important such an ap 
proach is in drawing. 

“The main thing is that you were 
enthusiastic about this difficult and in 
teresting task. Not knowing how to 
accomplish this you seek some man- 
ner that seems appropriate to you; 
however, it turns out badly when the 
manner as such is put in the fore 
ground. Your drawing “The Sleeping 
Khachik’ is not bad but is rendered 
impossible through monotonous man- 
nerism. I do not know why you like 
to make so many dots. Do you get 
fun out of making dots? Do you think 
it is nice? Through such mannerism 
the body of the boy becomes ex- 
pressionless and flat; and everything 
looks identical living flesh and cloth. 
The live body, the cushion, the cover, 
and his little shirt are nothing but a 
mass of scattered dots. 

“Your drawing ‘Brother and Sister’ 
shows a certain leaning toward the 








(Right) Woodcut, by V. 
























technique of newspaper drawings. The 
strokes show too little study of the 
body. The folds of the sleeves, for 
example, are amply pencilled, but the 
arms underneath are not plastically 
felt. It is not even clear whether the 
pencilling is meant for shadows, ele- 
vations or depressions. The best thing 
is in such a case not to pencil within the 
folds but to try to render plastic form 
and space through the juxtaposition of 
light and dark. Leaving the figures 
alone in space is also disturbing. If you 
would but suggest the space in which 
they are, it would be easier for you 
to make the figures lifelike. In a 
quick sketch it would be different. 
But since you elaborate the figures it 
is necessary to show the ‘milieu,’ that 
is, the spatial environment. Some- 
thing like the drawing with the horse 
That is a good drawing. Only in 
spots you did not cope with the job. 
You got things mixed up, so to say: 
what should obviously: be far off is 
sometimes pushed to the fore. This 
mix-up is particularly noticeable when 
you look under the feet of the horse 
and all around the horse. The bit to 
the right of the tree is well composed, 
ind on the ground you distributed your 
strokes so that one fairly feels how 
the surface slopes off. It is too bad 
that the tree is not properly drawn. 
You did not observe how the trunk 
gradually tapers, its gradual! transition 
into branches, twigs and shoots. 
“Another thing vou have to be care 
ful about is the composition of the 
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Fiodorov, age 13 
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The Admiralty Building, Leningrad 


| Rew poviet people and their gov 
ernment took over in 1917 a coun- 
try whose cities were in the image of 
their creators—one of the most back- 
ward and cruel ruling classes in the 
history of empires. The old Russian 
cities were gray and cheerless except 
for their fashionable centers where 
lived in degeneracy and splendor the 
ruling class and its flunkeys. Around 
them lay slums the like of which few 
nations had the misfortune to know 
crowded, ancient, vermin-ridden log 
houses and tenements, dark and unven- 
tilated, drawing their water supply 
from backyard wells close to latrines. 
The unpaved streets were ankle deep 
in mud in wet weather; in dry spells 
they were choking dust flues. 

Kew of these cities had ever been 
planned. Most of them developed ele- 
mentally, their form moulded by spo- 
radic wars, chaotic economic upheavals, 
the greed of land owners, the “civic 
care’ of incompetent and corrupt gov 
ernment officials, the prejudice of an 
ignorant clergy and the capricious 
hands of nature and fate: fires, floods, 
droughts, earthquakes, pestilences and 
other such events, conveniently termed 
by officialdom and clergy “acts of 
God.” 

The older cities, Moscow among 
them, originated as medieval forts. 
Outside their walls bazaars arose 
where peasants, craftsmen, and mer- 
chants of nearby villages sought to 
shelter their wares from feudal raids. 
Slowly the bazaars grew into perma- 
nent settlements. “These reached such 
dimensions as to require and afford pro- 
tecting walls of their own. This proc- 
ess was repeated, imposing on the towns 
a pattern of concentric rings. Within 
these rings construction went on with- 
out plan, producing a jungle of crooked 
dead-end streets and alleys of varying 
widths and lengths. Their direction 
trended deviously to the center of the 
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city, the fortress, the place of power, 
where the people came to pay taxes, 
give homage to the lord and to seek 
“justice.”’ As time went on the for- 
tress walls lost their military impor 
tance, and were demolished to make 
highways for the increased city traffic 
of developing commercial capitalism. 
The accidental concentric city plan of 
medieval times was thus perpetuated. 

Other ancient communities, particu- 
larly those of the Caucasus and the 
East, among them Tbilisi (Tiflis), the 
capital city of the Georgian SSR, orig- 
inated similarly around a church, a 
mosque or a monastery. 

Like the fortress communities they 
became stable economic centers which 
in turn were used as seats of political 
and military power. As in the cities 
that sprang up around _ fortresses, 
growth was chaotic, an indiscriminate 
planless huddle of construction. From 
this chaos there was little possibility of 
producing order. Individual property 
rights were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation and passed on from 
owner to buyer, continuing the evils of 
unrestricted individual building. Ofh- 
cials were uncultured, corrupt, and 
usually, themselves, landlords inter- 
ested in keeping things as they were, 
and the people possessed no civil rights 
to shape their communities according to 
their needs. 

Late in the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth, modern 
industry, penetrating the predominantly 
agricultural economy of old Russia, 
brought about a_ rapid, turbulent 
growth within the ancient, outworn 
cities. Sucking in new population 
without any systematic housing plan, 
they grew more congested than ever; 
their filth increased as factories poured 
new chemical pollutions into the air 
and the waters, producing those “lower 
depths” of human degradation which 
Maxim Gorky recorded so eloquently. 


When the Civil War was ended and 
the gallant fighters of the Red armies 
returned to their communities to begin 
the construction of their new social or- 
der, they found that even the sorry 
industry and municipal economy they 
inherited from their former rulers was 
largely in ruins. In many cities there 
was nothing worth repairing. 

As for city planning, it had been 
less developed in Russia even than in 
other. countries. [here were isolated 
examples of projected or attempted 
modernization in sections of a num- 
ber of cities. “hese were mainly lim- 
ited to the transformation of old mar- 
ket places into squares dominated by 
government buildings to impress the 
people with the powers of the autoc- 
racy. The one outstanding achieve 
ment was the planning and building of 
the city of St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad) under the initiative of Peter the 
Great. But to frame his “window to 
the West,” as he termed his favorite 
project, the monarch had been forced 
to call on Western architects. Follow- 
ing the construction of Petersburg and 
up to the Revolution of 1917, Russian 
accomplishments in city planning were 
largely theoretical. The only practical 
achievements were some suburban set- 
tlements around Moscow, Kiev and 
Barnaul. 

On the other hand, city planning 
was a concern of the Soviets from the 
start. Even while the Civil War was 
raging Soviet authorities laid the 
sround work for the planned recon- 
struction of old cities and the plan- 
ning of new towns around new indus- 
trial developments. Studies of Mos- 
cow were made by Prof. Shchusev, of 
Leningrad by Prof. Ilyin, of Yaroslav 
by architect Dombrovsky and of Baku 
by architect Ivanitsky. 

But during the post-Civil War years 
of reconstruction the chief need was to 
clear away debris and return to the 
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By MARTIN LYNN 


economic level of the pre-war period. 
Planned economy was in its infancy. 
Materials, machines and human labor 
were not yet brought into that harmo- 
nious play which has become the char- 
acteristic of contemporary Soviet econ- 
It was not until 1928 that city 
planning could be given adequate at- 


omy. 


tention. 

In the years of the first Five-Year 
Plan (1928-1932) a singular develop- 
ment took place, marking the entry of 
a new factor in the history of city plan- 
ning. The whole people were called 
into consultation in a long period ot 
widespread and unrestricted public dis- 
cussion on what the new socialist city 


should be like. 


tects and engineers, workers, 


In addition to archi- 


farmers, 
doctors, authors, 


housewives, sovern- 


ment offcials, political leaders—in 
short, every section of the Soviet pub- 
The So- 


viet press gave it feature space ; 


lic, joined in the discussion. 
it was 


on the agenda of shop meetings, the 


occasion for specia! neighborhood meet- 


Ings, the theme of student forums and 


of trade-union, scientific and art con 


ferences and conventions. ‘“lhrough- 


out the discussion architects, engineers, 


government and administrative officials 
involved in city planning not only 
heard and took notes but actively par- 
ticipated, arranging lectures, organiz- 
ing traveling public exhibits of pro- 
posed city plans and models. ‘These 
further stimulated and enlarged the 


public contribution of criticism and 
suggestion. 


Professionally the planners co- 


operated through the customary So- 


viet system of frank and_ unselfish 


criticism and self-criticism, the point 


ing out and admission of mistakes, 


much of it at public meetings and in the 
press. It is well that the significance 
of this criticism and self-criticism be 
thoroughly understood. Under capi- 
talist economic relations such criticism 
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Overcoming a heritage of planless, unsan- 
itary, crowded towns, Soviet planners 
building new cities and reconstructing 
ones to fill the demands for modern living 
of a cultured and prosperous population 


are 


old 


is unknown. Firstly, because the pub- 
lic could not have any concern or in- 
terest in the affairs of private property 
owners, in fact “has no business” in 
such affairs. Further it is part of an 
ethics in all 
fessions not to criticize the work of a 


unwritten code of pro- 
colleague, since public criticism of a 
professional’s work would injure his 
earning power. 

The different, 
however, in a social system where the 


situation Is entirely 


emphasis is upon collaborative profes- 


sional service to the community. This 


calls for a different code of ethics. 


and even indi- 


become 


Professional standards. 


vidual abilities or weaknesses 


the interest and concern not only of 


the profession but of the public. But, 
ind this is profoundly important, one 
is not ostracized for mistakes or poor 
performance, but on the contrary, Is 


? 


aided by every possible means, moral 


ind material, to raise his qualifications. 


/ 


Criticism is constructive help, not ridi- 


| 


~ ‘ 
and usually proves to be a stimu- 


lant to the man criticized, and a bene- 


fit to the country as a whole. It is a 
step up in the evolution of human la- 
bor relations, and is largely responsible 
for the rapid improvements in the qual- 
ity and quantity of production in Soviet 
industry, art and science. 

Although the nationwide discussion 
of city planning was serious and prac- 
tical it had the anticipated proportion 


of crank Most 


was the that old cities be 


suggestions. frequent 
suggestion 
left as they are, as large scale museums 
of the past for the education of future 
Others 


ture without transitions, the 


generations. wanted the fu- 


world of 


: : 
1 debatable day-after-tomorrow, at 


once. Hotels were to displace homes. 


Universal boarding schools were to 


take care of the rearing of children. 
Others. still, called 


“disurbanists” were for the 


who themselves 
abolition 


of cities altogether, their population to 





The Embankment, Sverdlovsk 
} 
be resettled in ribbon towns unrolling 


along highways in a circumference en 


circling industrial establishments _ te 


which they would ride to work. 
Crank suggestions provided, perhaps, 
the comic relief needed for public dis- 
cussions on such a scale, but they were 
not merely passed off with laughter; 
they were also made an occasion for 


popular education. For example, this 


criticism was made of some such sug- 
gestions: 
“Skepticism and cowardice are foreign 


to Bolshevism as are undue optimism, 
the desir® to skip necessary evolutionary 
and about 
the road of proletarian victories. 

“We We do not 
yet possess the means immediately to ful 
fill our 
more too quick i change 
the cl 
pulsion to many people and serve to dis 
credit the idea of socialism. A series of 
practical road leading 
But Comrade 


this. To 


processes, TOSY imaginings 


must be realistic. 


ideal on a mass scale. Further 
} 


of the mode of 


¢ 
life would bear laracter of com 


1 


stages along the 
is inevitable. 
have 
him any evolutionary process is reaction 
ary. Within five to eight years we are 
fully to create a 
pletely eliminate the difference between 
city and village, outstrip the United 
States, etc., etc. Such ideas sow illu 
sions and pose unrealizable tasks. 
“More are the 
ideas rising from petty-bourgeois concep 


to our ideal 


Sabsovich* will none of 


socialist society, com 


dangerous however 
The theories of disurbanism have 
thus “This 
type of community 
only under conditions of socialist meth 
ods of population distribution. Cities 
with their smoke, congestion and con 
centration are 


tions. 


been expressed: consistent 


socialist is possible 


conditioned by nothing 
: } hackward ; 
more than backward means of transpo1 
tation, “The 
not be a city 
urban 


settlement 
Inste id ot 


concentration 


socialist must 


nor a village,’ 
congestion, smoke, 
of people, buildings and objects—a city 
less, extra-city, decentralized small set 
Instead of the forced 
imity of people under city conditions—a 
maximum distance between residences 
based on automobile transport!’ 

“As we can see instead of the slogan 

*Advocate of the “Socialism at once” 
of city-planning 


tlements! prox 


SC hoc i 
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down) 


Wing of the main 





government buildings of 
the Georgian Soviet Re 
public, in Tbilisi, the 


capital. 


Sanatorium for work 
ers of the Water Trans- 
port Service, at Sochi 
Black Sea vacation re 
sort. 


Main building con- 
taining the editorial 
offices, of Pravda, one 
of the biggest Soviet 


newspapers. 


Night view of the 
Moscow Hotel, largest 
in the city and of re 


cent construction. 


Staircase leading to 
the Palace of Culture 
for the workers of the 
locomotive and car- 
building plant of Ulan- 
Ude, Buriat-Mongolia. 
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Landing platform of 





the Moscow River Em- 
bankment, at a_ point 
along the riverfront of 
the Park of Culture and 
ae Rest. 
pone 
agantt-o” ” mane - Soviet persistence 


. 
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overcame the disad- 


“ ae . ' 1 
PY Mf a 6 : ae vantages of Baku's oil- 


saiasseeane « ‘ soaked soil and laid out 
=. : parks, like these, in the 


residential quarters. 


Large modern apart- 
ment house on Sparte- 
cus Street in Chelia- 


birsk, western Siberia. 


Post Office on Rus- 
taveli Avenue in Tbilisi 


capital of Georgia. 
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(Above) 


The Krimsky suspension 
span, one of the eleven 
new bridges across the 
Moscow River, built in 
fulfilment of the Mos- 
cow ten year reconstruc- 


tion plan. 


(Top right) 


The Frunze Military 


Academy in Moscow. 


(Bottom right) 


Modern apartment 


houses in the city of 


Stalinogorsk, Tula Re- 


gion, in Siberia. 





























down with the capitalist city’ the disur- 
banists raise the slogan ‘down with the 
city altogether.’ In these statements are 
echoed the ideal of the petty-bourgeois, 
to live away from people so that no one 
will ‘meddle in your affairs’—to avoid 
the hateful ‘forced proximity of people.’ 

“Tt is comical, ignorant and naive to 
maintain that the accumulation and con- 
centration of ‘people, buildings and ob- 
jects’ is ‘conditioned by nothing more 
than backward means of transportation.’ 
The urban type of settlement is condi 
tioned principally by the process of con- 
centration of capital and by technical 
progress. Socialism does not propose the 
destruction of the city. It proposes to 
avoid the ugliness of the capitalist city 
and do away with its congestion. Large 
industry requires settlement of popula- 
tion and not its division and distribution. 

“As for ‘forced proximity of people,’ 
socialism does not propose to destroy the 
proximity of people, it aims to destroy 
its forced character. A human being is 
a social animal. Progress of human so- 
ciety is possible only when there is com- 
mon effort which necessitates common, 
neighborly living. ‘The alternative would 
mean retrogression to the cave and the 
jungle. This is so elementary that it is 
embarrassing to speak of it. 

“Finally, to us the city is not a mon- 
ster, but an organized center of collect- 
ive production and living. Marxism en- 
visions life under socialism and com- 
munism as the fullest development of 
individual personalities in a collective.” 


[In contrast to the disurbanists were 
what might be called the megurbanists 
who proposed gargantuan “‘octopus- 
cities’ that would be bigger than any 
capitalist metropolis. 

By the time the public discussion was 
over in 1932 the general idea of what 
the new city should be was established 
in the public mind. Since then a series 
of government decrees have been issued 
in keeping with the results of the dis- 
cussion. However, the average Soviet 
citizen continues to exercise influence 
over the progress of city planning, as 
indeed he does over everything else in 
his country, by means of this type of 
public discussion. 

One of the fundamental principles 
of socialist city planning is the elim- 
ination of the difference between city 
and village. Congestion in the city 
and isolation in the countryside are 
both incompatible with the organiza- 
tion of a socialist mode of life. Den- 
sity of population in the city must be so 
reduced that a wholesome proportion of 
its space may provide access to the 
sun, the skies, the breezes, the fra- 
grance of green, the freshness of waters. 
In the countryside, on the other hand, 
people must get together into commu- 
nities adequate for organizing and 
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maintaining communal facilities: mod- 
ern water supply and sewage disposal 
systems, central heating, fuel-gas sup- 
ply, telephone, telegraph, efficient mail 
service, well equipped schools, hospi- 
tals, nurseries, restaurants, libraries, 
sport stadia, movies, theaters, and other 
cultural resources—in short, everything 
in proportion, that the city offers. 

Elimination of the difference be- 
tween city and village is a realizable 
ideal; it is one of the objectives of the 
scientific organization of Soviet econo- 
my. For example, agricultural and in 
dustrial products are exchanged over 
long distances between farms and cities, 
unnecessarily taxing the transportation 
system. ‘This waste of labor, equip- 
ment and time is being eliminated by 
planning agricultural communities on 
the outskirts of cities to which they can 
supply the required truck farming pro- 
duce and from which they can receive 
manufactured goods. In fact all agri- 
cultural products may be so supplied 
in the future, as Soviet scientists con- 
tinue successfully to adapt plant life to 
all kinds of soil and climatic condition. 
At the same time bringing agriculture 
close to the city purifies the city air and 
provides sanatorial and vacation facili- 
ties in surroundings of a tamed nature. 
In turn the country folks benefit by 
access to the city’s cultural facilities. 

Extensive Soviet geological surveys 
have located huge deposits of industrial 
raw materials in undeveloped areas. 
Near these sites new cities are rising 
around industrial enterprises set up to 
use these raw materials. Such new 
socialist cities are the fountainheads of 
a new life for the entire vicinity, bring- 
ing progress and culture into the hun- 
dreds of formerly backwoods villages. 
The new socialist city of Bolshoye Za- 
porozhye, near the Dnieper dam and 
the center of the aluminum industry, 1s 
a classic example. 

Scores of new socialist communities 
have risen on virgin steppes and taiga, 
on deserts and within the Arctic circle. 


The thrilling story of some of these 
new cities will be dealt with in a later 
article. 

In areas that are to remain farm- 
land, the organization of agricultural 
economy on scientific socialist princi- 
ples makes possible, indeed indispensa- 
ble, the development of larger, more 
compact communities. ‘To participate 
in a cooperative economy the farmers 
must move closer together to conduct 
the business of administration and labor 
division. ‘The care of large fields and 
stables, greenhouses, groves and or- 
chards, and the maintenance of large 
quantities and a variety of all sorts of 
complicated farm machinery, require 
large staffs of specialists, and closely 
associated teams of workers. Modern 
scientific farming also requires accu- 
rate scientific control and an intelli- 
gent, educated personnel, hence the 
need of libraries, schools, research in- 
stitutes and laboratories, etc. Clearly, 
an educated farm population inevitably 
develops good taste, good health hab- 
its, and appreciation of culture which 
in turn calls for theaters, cinemas, nur- 
series, modern sanitation and medical 
service, etc., all part of their new 
standard of living. 

A further important factor in the 
urbanization of the village is the grow- 
ing importance of industrial crops. In- 
dustry makes increasing use of field- 
grown raw materials, the soy bean for 
example, whose oils and proteins are 
used in an ever expanding variety of in- 
dustrial processes; cotton, wool and 
floss, for the textile industry; various 
grains from which alcohol is distilled ; 
straw used in the manufacture of paper 
and insulating materialsk—to mention 
but a few. These products were, and 
still are, delivered in bulk to industrial 
centers. If these products were to go 
through preliminary fabrication stages 
at point of origin and delivered in re- 
duced, ready-to-use form, there would 
be an immense economy in transporta- 
tion. Such preliminary fabrication in 
rural workshops is now being intro- 
duced as the first stages of a planned, 
large-scale development. In addition, 
such industries as fruit and vegetable 
canning, logically belonging in farm 
communities, are being advanced. 

We may, therefore, conclude by de- 
fining the essence of a socialist city as 
being a combination of industrial and 
agricultural production relations and 
residence and cultural facilities. What 
such a Soviet city of tomorrow is to be 
like will be discussed in our next article. 
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The Red Army Past and Present- Il 


How the Red Army beat back the three onslaughts of the Allies and 
cleansed the country of both White and Interventionist armies 


N the beginning of the year 1919 
Allies 


liquidate the Soviet Republic. 


the victorious decided to 
Intoxi- 
cated by their victory over Germany, 
possessing enormous armies and mili- 
tary stores, their war leaders expected 
to make short work of the Bolsheviks. 
What was to be a promenade militaire, 
however, had a bedraggled ending 22 
the last of their 
three onslaughts came to grief. 


months later, when 

The Entente began by strengthen- 
ing the forces it already had in Arch- 
angel where the British General Iron- 
side (recently kicked upstairs with the 
title “baron of Archangel”), was in 
command. Strong reinforcements were 
also ferried across the Black Sea to the 
Russia, Allied 


forces were already in occupation. On 


south of where, too, 
Allied orders the bourgeoisie of the 
small countries along the Soviet west- 
ern border got ready for service in the 
suppression of the revolution. Even 
defeated Germany was to lend a hand 
in the great “crusade.” In fact, the 
entire capitalist world participated, in 


one way or another, in the campaign. 


The domestic counter-revolution in 
Russia 


special assignments. 


received of course, its 
On the 


ries occupied by the White armies, gen- 


Soviet 
territo- 
erals subservient to the Entente were 
put in command. 


The First Onslaught of the Entente 
In the early spring of 1919 the mili- 
tary situation was as follows: 
In the ( Archangel-Karelia) 
stood the Allied troops. In the East 
-Kolchak’s encamped 


along the 


north 


armies 
Ural 


southeast—the 


were 
mountains. In the 
Ural 
Cossacks held a strong line. In the 
south were Denikin’s White armies. In 
the west—the French-trained 
and organized armies of the Poles were 
in the field. And in the northwest— 
General Yudenich’s White armies had 
the support of White Guard Finns, Es- 
tonians and Latvians. 

The Allied plan was for Kolchak to 


deliver the 


Orenburg and 


new, 


main blow. He had as- 


‘ 


sumed the “supreme leadership of the 
State” in 1918. 


During the winter he had sought, un- 
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successfully, a junction with the White 
forces in Archangel by way of Perm. 
Simultaneously, Yudenich and Deni- 


kin were to advance toward Petrograd 


and Moscow, respectively. In the 
vicinity of Saratov, Kolchak and Deni- 
kin were to effect a junction. By 


Western 
the Poles were to immobilize a number 


of Red 


demonstrating on the Front 


divisions. lronside’s British 
troops and their local mercenaries it 
the north, were to press toward Mos 
cow, if possible, effecting a junctior 
with Yudenich. 
Kolchak’s offensive 


spring. 


began in early 

Quickly stopped in its north- 

ern wing, in the center he had consid 
erable success in the Simbirsk-Ufa sec 
tor. Both Simbirsk and Samara, stra 
tegically of great importance, were 
threatened. In the south Denikin occu 
pied a good part of the Donets Basin 
while in the northwest Yudenich, ad 


vancing toward 


Petrograd, occupied 
Yamburg, Gdov and Pskov. 

On June 13th the garrison of an im- 
portant fort on the Gulf of Finland, 
Gorka,” 


“Krasnaya mutinied in the 


(Left to right)—Voroshilov, Chairman of Sovnarkom Defense Council, as he appeared in 1918 at Tsaritsyn—Defense 
Commissar Timoshenko in 1919, when he led cavalry divisions against Denikin and other White Guard generals— 





Chapayev, beloved hero of the Civil War, in 1919. 











rear of the Red troops. Once more 
the situation seemed desperate. “All 
against Kolchak!” became the watch- 
word of the moment. 


“War communism,” which had been 
introduced late in 1918, was intensi- 
fied. ‘The entire economic structure 
of the country was subordinated to mil- 
itary ends, to correspond with the situ- 
ation, Soviet Russia now being a huge 
beleaguered fortress with the armies of 
a dozen nations hammering—not at its 
gates—but at its vital centers. 

It was at this crucial moment that 
the VIII Party Congress adopted a mil- 
itary program which formed the basis 
for the subsequent development of the 
Red Army. ‘The “military resolution” 
called for (1) strengthening Party con- 
trol in the army, (2) weeding out 
bourgeois elements, (3) tightening up 
discipline, and (4) measures for the 
better utilization of “military special- 
ists,” i.e., tsarist professional officers. 

The Congress also adopted a short 
resolution which was in actuality a 
severe indictment of Trotsky’s leader- 
ship. It called for a complete reorga- 
nization of field-stafts, of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Council, of the 
General Staff and of the latter’s mo- 
bilization methods. 

Since the decisions of the VIII Con- 
gress, though political, had a decisive 
military importance; and since they 
have a direct bearing on the subse- 
quent defense of the Soviet land, it 
would be well to examine them here. 
On questions of organization in the 
Red Army there had been a conflict of 
opinion from three different sides: (1) 
Trotsky and his group, disdaining the 
Bolshevik element in the command, 
tended to lean on the tsarist “special- 
ists’; (2) the so-called “military oppo- 
sition,’ wishing to preserve the early 
“nartisan” or irregular character of the 
Red Army, was against “specialists” 
and against discipline; (3) Lenin and 
Stalin, feeling the necessity of a well- 
trained people’s Red Army, insisted 
on: ‘“‘a real worker-and-peasant, pre- 
dominantly peasant, strictly disciplined 
army.” The Lenin and Stalin formula 
prevailed. It cemented, in a military 
sense, the alliance of the workers and 
peasants, and provided a social base 
which permitted the Red Army to 
grow to 5,000,000 men at the end of 
the Civil War. 

The turning point of the campaign 
came soon. By the end of April the 
Red Armies on the Eastern Front had 
taken the offensive, winning successes 


especially on the southern flank where 
the chief commanders were Kuibyshev 
and Frunze, the latter of whom was 
destined to play a highly important part 
in the structure of the entire Soviet 
defense system. It was on this flank 
too that Chapayev, commanding the 
25th Division, won undying fame. 

At the same time the Allies began 
to meet with difficulties in their own 
ranks and at home. There was the 
mutiny led by Andre Marty in the 
French Naval squadron in the Black 
Sea. There was general discontent 
and sporadic mutiny in the interven- 
tionist armies in the north and east. 
In Britain, France and the United 
States, waterfront strikes against the 
loading of munitions and supplies fo: 
the interventionist forces, were spread- 
ing. The Allies were forced to make 
a hurried troop withdrawal from Arch- 
angel, Transcaspia, the Black Sea and 
the Far East. 

Meanwhile, in the beginning of June 
the Red Army had driven Kolchak to 
the line of the rivers Kama and Biela- 
ya, where he sought to make a stand. 
But a great guerilla movement in Si- 
beria, in Kolchak’s rear, flared up and 
increased his difficulties. At this point 
Trotsky proposed shifting pressure 
from Kolchak to Denikin in the south. 
This would have permitted Kolchak, 
left unmolested in the Urals, to reequip 
his army with weapons produced in the 
Ural mills, smother the guerilla move- 
ment in his rear, and start a fresh of- 
fensive in the spring. Trotsky’s plan 
was rejected by the Central Commit- 
tee; the hammering of Kolchak went 
on till his complete defeat; and by the 
end of 1919 the whole of Siberia was 
cleared. 

On the Petrograd front the 7th Red 
Army received strong support from 
tens of thousands of armed workers 
led by Stalin. He had already per- 
formed notable military service in the 
defense of Tsaritsyn in 1918, and in 
the defeat of Kolchak, near Perm, in 
the winter of 1918-1919. Later, in 
1920, he was to perform notable ser- 
vices in the campaigns in the south. 
Now, in the defense of Petrograd, he 
was playing an important part. Pet- 
Yudenich was 
thrust back into Estonia despite the 
active support of the British Navy 


rograd was. saved. 


which met with a surprise and consider- 
able damages, when it ventured into an 
engagement with the Bolshevik fort- 
ress at Kronstadt. 

Winston Churchill’s vaunted ‘““Cam- 





paign of Fourteen States’’ had come to 
grief. ‘The Allies had been compelled 
to withdraw their troops. Kolchak 
had to be written off “the Allies’ bal- 
ance-sheet.”” Yudenich was in retreat. 
Denikin alone hung on to the territory 
he had conquered and was in a posi- 
tion to prepare a new offensive. 


The Second Onslaught of the Entente 


Kolchak having been eliminated, the 
Allies had to put their bets on Denikin 
and Yudenich. The former alone had 
several hundred thousand men, having 
resorted to conscription to fill his ranks. 
Yudenich had more than 150,000 men. 
In their support, along the northwest- 
ern and western borders stood Finns, 
Estonians, Letts, Poles, and others. 

However, two troublesome develop- 

ments rose to hamper the Allies’ plans. 
First, the revolutionary wave that 
rolled over Europe in 1919 complicated 
the job of destroying the revolutionary 
state in Russia. Secondly, the open 
boasts of the White Guard generals 
of their intention to restore ‘Great, 
United and Indivisible Russia,” had 
frightened the bourgeoisie of the small 
border states to which the Russian 
revolution had brought national inde- 
pendence. These states now showed 
reluctance toward joining in an inter- 
ventionist effort whose success would 
threaten their independence. As a con- 
sequence of these two developments the 
Allies were obliged to discount their 
own disaffected troops and the unen- 
thusiastic armies of the /limitrophs or 
border states, and stake their all on 
Denikin and Yudenich. 
Tsaritsyn stronghold 
which had fallen to him at the end of 
June, Denikin marched north, occu- 
pied the Ukraine, the Don region, and 
the Donets Basin. By early October 
he was approaching Tula, a town only 
a hundred miles from Moscow. 

Yudenich’s advance was equally 
menacing. By October 20th he had 
reached the outskirts of Petrograd. 

The Red High Command was faced 
with two simultaneous crises: the de- 
fense of Petrograd, and the defense of 
Moscow. At the same time it was vital 


From the 


to keep up the pursuit of the remnants 
of Kolchak’s armies in the wilds of 
Siberia. 

The last davs of October, 1919, saw 
the turning point of the campaign. Yu- 
denich was crushingly defeated on the 
Heights of Pulkovo, a few miles from 
Petrograd. This was a triumph not 
only for the 7th Red Army, but for 
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the mass workers of the Communist 
Party who mobilized the entire work- 
ing population of industrial Petrograd. 
Fourteen thousand women were inclu- 
ded in the workers’ detachments, and 
their heroism has been immortalized in 
the film “Three Women.”  Detach- 
ments of Finnish military students, 
who had fled their country following 
Mannerheim’s British 
sponsored also 
played a great part in the defense of 
Petrograd. 


and 
counter-revolution, 


German 


It was as battle booty in 
this engagement that the Red Army se- 
cured its first tanks, swarms of which 
had been supplied to Yudenich by the 
British. 

In the course of a few weeks the 
northwestern territory of the RSFSR 
was cleared of White armies through 
to the border. Yudenich’s 
venture had come to a sorry end. 

The biggest task of the Red Army, 
however, was the liquidation of the 
Denikin advance and here it is worth 


Estonian 


while considering the two plans which 
had been drawn up. 

The Southern Front of the Whites 
formed a huge arc with one end on 
the Caspian Sea and the other on the 
comparatively passive Polish Front. The 
plan accepted by Trotsky called for a 
blow along the lire, Tsaritsyn-Rostov- 
Novorossisk, across Don steppes. 
When Stalin arrived at the Southern 
Front, he rejected this plan and worked 
out the following one: to strike straight 
from the apex of the Denikin bulge in 
the direction of Rostov. 

What was the basic difference be- 
tween the two plans? 

The Trotsky plan called for a march 
through the Don 


steppes, through largely hostile coun- 


almost roadless 
try swarming with counter-revolution 
ary Cossack detachments. In map dis- 
tance this operative line was shorter 
than the “Stalin line,” but in terms of 
communications and risks its length was 
incalculable. 

Stalin’s plan, on the other hand, pro- 
vided for operations across the Donets 


Basin, which had a dense network of 


railroads, huge coal reserves, which 
could immediately be put at the dis- 


posal of the faltering Soviet industry, 
and a sympathetic proletarian popula- 
Fur- 
thermore, the blow along the line Orel- 


tion of steel-workers and miners. 


Rostov would split the Denikin Armies 
into two groups—which could more 
easily be defeated, piecemeal. 

This plan was accepted by the Cen- 
tral Committee and Trotsky was or- 
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dered not to interfere with the conduct 
of operations on the Southern Front. 
He was even “advised” not to cross 
the line of demarkation of that Front. 

Operations began. Between Octo- 
ber 11th and 28th the shock group of 
the Southern Front engaged and de- 
feated the best White “officers’”’ regi- 
ments the line Orel-Kursk. The 
Cavalry Corps of Budionny defeated 
the cavalry of Generals Shkuro and 
Mamontov near Voronezh. It was in 
this engagement, and later in the fa- 
mous battle of Kastornaya (November 
15th) that Lazar Kaganovich distin- 
guished himself. 


on 


At this moment Stalin, in his capa- 
city of member of the Revolutionary 
Military Council of the Southern 
Front, put through the formation of 
the now famous Cavalry Army. ‘This 
army, the “sabre” of the Red Com- 
mand, split the White Army groups in 
two, completing the operation with the 
occupation of Rostov on January 8th, 
1920. 

Meanwhile the right-flank Red Ar- 
my (the 12th) occupied Kiev. Here 
the 44th Division under Shchors and 
Bojenko made history. Five days ear- 
lier the 11th Army under Sergei Kirov, 
in cooperation with the 10th Army, 
had captured Tsaritsyn and proceeded 
to clear the North Caucasus, driving 
the White Army group of General Er- 
deli through the mountain passes into 
Georgia which was then not yet part 
of the Soviet Union. ‘There the beaten 
Whites were disarmed and interned. 

Equally successful the opera- 
tions on the Transcaspian Front and in 
the Volga region, the Urals and Si- 
beria, Kuibyshev’s armies destroyed the 
White Transcaspia. East- 
ward Volga, through the 
Urals and almost in the whole of Si- 
beria, White operations ceased. 


were 


groups in 


from the 


Thus the second onslaught of the 


} 


Allies met with disaster. bers 


Red 
had 


1,500,000 men in the spring. 


In num 


and experience the Army was 


growing stronger. It numbered 
At the 
outset of the campaign, in the early 
fall, it had grown to 2,500,000 men. 
At the end of the campaign, in Decem- 
ber, despite losses, it had again grown 
to 3,000,000 men. 

But the Allies did not give up. They 
rejected Soviet peace overtures in De- 
cember, 1919, and again in February, 
1920. They 


socialist state. 


with a 
were still 


wanted no peace 
They 


For this purpose their 


bent 
on crushing it. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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mii) | The Development 


of Soviet Patriotism 


By JOSHUA KUNITZ 


‘Patriotism sweeps the Soviet Union,” cry 
“It always 
plains Mr. Kunitz, in a vivid study of the 
interflowing national and Soviet patri- 
otism among the peoples of the USSR 


anti-Soviet critics. 


N the first article in this series | 

cited Mr. Simeon Strunsky on how 
“adroitly” Joseph Stalin has revived 
“old-fashioned” patriotism, “Russian” 
patriotism, in the Soviet Union. Stalin 
has rehabilitated, Mr. Strunsky reveals, 
not only Russia’s great writers, schol- 
ars, composers, and thinkers, but, her 
bloody tsars too, particularly Peter | 
and Ivan the ‘Terrible. 

Mr. Strunsky’s revelations receive 
confirmation from other similar sources. 
[In the recently published “Imperial 
Mr. Henry C. Wolfe tells 


us that: “In the foreign colony in Mos- 


poviets, 


cow it 1s widely believed that Stalin 
keeps a portrait of Peter the Great on 
his desk.” And Mr. Louis Fischer in 
the Nation (January 13, 1940), notes 
that in 1936, Stalin and his high- 
est collaborators “intensified the propa- 
ganda, first launched cautiously in 
935, to inculcate patriotism and Rus- 
sian nationalism.” 

he procedure followed by all these 
rentlemen is the same: Soviet patriot- 
ism is “adroitly” transformed into old- 
fashioned patriotism old-fashioned 
patriotism into Russian patriotism. 
Russian patriotism into Russian na- 
tionalism,; and finally Russian nation- 
alism into old-fashioned Russian impe- 
rialism! By the same verbal evolution 


Stalin, a Georgian, a Bolshevik, and an 


) internationalist, becomes first a Russian, 
then a Russian patriot, then a Russian 
nationalist, and finally a Russian im- 
perialist, looking back not to Marx or 
Lenin, but to the tsars! 

I‘o be sure, several years ago the 
same Fischer in the same Nation was 
as categorical in maintaining the very 
opposite. 


In a list of ninety-one “false 
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Cross-Currents 
in Soviet Life: 


: / 
aT Y 


did,” ex- 


notions about Bolshevism and Soviet 
Russia” (then current) he included the 
following: 


“15. That Stalin is the modern Peter 
the Great. ‘ 
“51. That Bolshevism and_ national 
ism are incompatible. 
“82. That Soviet foreign policy, being 
a product of geography, does not 
differ from tsarist foreign policy. . . 
That was in 1932, however, in the 
halcyon days when being a liberal fel- 
low-traveler of the Soviets was both 
lucrative and fashionable. But the 
new times, it seems, call for new tunes. 
Now Mr. Fischer insists, first, that 
patriotism is incompatible with Bolshe- 


he Bolshe- 


vism; second, that while t 
vik Revolution under Lenin had re 
mained truly internationalist, patriotic 
sentiment was banished from Soviet 
consciousness; third, that at a certain 
moment, Stalin (perhaps under the in- 
fluence of Hitler to whom, according 
to the venerable Mr. Villard in the 
Nation, he had promised to introduce 
the Nurenberg laws in USSR), had 
decided to scrap all this Leninist-Stalin- 
ist Internationalist monsense and_ re- 
suscitate old-fashioned Russian patriot- 
ism, nationalism, and imperialism. But 
to put this over on the anti-patriotic 
masses, Stalin was compelled to start 
on this path of betrayal with extreme 
“caution” and “adroitness.”’ 

Let us examine the assertion that 
Bolshevism and patriotism are incom- 
patible. Can the Strunskys and the 
Fischers cite higher authority than 
Lenin? Yet Lenin, in answering this 
very canard spread by the social-chau- 
vinists during World War I, wrote: 


“Is the feeling of national pride alien 


to us, the class conscious workers of 
Great Russia? Of course not! We love 
our language and our fatherland, and 
we devote most of our labor to the rais- 
ing of the toiling masses of our country 
(i.e. 9/10 of its population) to the con 


scious life of democrats and socialists. 
What pains us most is to see and feel 
how the tsarist hangmen, landlords and 
capitalists violate, oppress, and humiliate 
our beautiful fatherland. And we are 
proud of the fact that the stiffest resist 
ance to this violence has come from our 
midst, from among the Great Russians 
that it is we Great Russians who pro 
duced Radishchev, the Decembrists, the 
revolutionary-commoners of the Seven 
ties, that it was the Great Russian pro 
letariat that had created in 1905 a mighty 
revolutionary mass Party, that it was 
the Great Russian peasant who had at 
the same time begun to become a demo 
crat, had begun to overthrow the priest 
and the landlord. ... We are full of 
the feeling of national pride, pride in 
that the Great Russian nation too has 
created a revolutionary class, that it too 
has proved that it is capable of present 
ing mankind with great examples of 
struggle for freedom and for socialism, 
and not only with great pogroms, rows 
of scaffolds, prisons, great famines, and 
great servility before priests, tsars, land 
lords and capitalists.” 

The Standard Dictionary defines 
patriotism as “Devotion to one’s coun 
try’; and patriot, as “One who loves 
his country and zealously guards its 
welfare; especially, a defender of pop- 
ular liberty.” In the light of this 
definition Lenin and the other Bolshe- 
viks were certainly patriots, loving 
their country and defending popular 
liberties with such intensity that for its 
sake they were ready to struggle, and 
suffer, and face privation, exile, im- 
prisonment, and even death. Their lives 
showed there was no incompatibility 
between Bolshevism and patriotism. 
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But weren't the Bolsheviks for the 
defeat of Russia in the World War? 
No. 


tsarist 


They were for the defeat of the 

government in its imperialist 
“Defense of Fatherland” has al- 
Yet 


history knows many cases, especially in 
Russia, 


war. 
ways been a mighty rallying cry. 
when _ this appeal 
failed to move genuine patriots. In 
the Crimean War in the middle of the 


last century, the hatred for the tsarist 


patriotic 


regime was so widespread that, accord- 
ing to the contemporary historian Po- 
godin: “There are many people, decent, 
moderate people, both in the middle 
and upper layers of society, who secret- 
ly wish for the fall of Sevastopol, hop 
ing that its fall would entail the col- 
lapse of the present system.” Great 
patriots like the Slavophile Aksakov 
and the historian Soloviev prayed for 
the defeat of the tsar’s armies, i.e. 
their country’s armies, in the hope that 
a defeat might swing the country in a 
progressive direction. This feeling was 
again prevalent in Russia during the 
Russo-Japanese War. 
Love of fatherland, 


like 


Love of 


any othe: 


love, is bivalent. fatherland 
means hatred for those who are its ene- 
mies, even if they happen by historical 


old the 


rulers of the country a tsar, a tsar- 


accident to be, as 1n Russia, 


ina and a Rasputin. It was quite in- 
evitable therefore that the negative as- 
pect of patriotism would then be most 
conspicuous. ‘The love of country was 
there, shown in the very intensity of 
Bolsheviks, 


this compelled them all the 


the but 


the struggle of 
more to 
expose the patrioteers and their tricks, 
those internal enemies of the people, 
who behind patriotic slogans were lead- 
ing the country from disaster to disas- 
ter, bringing hunger and ruin and 
death to scores of millions of deceived 
workers and peasants, and endangering 
the future of the nation. 


Although the 


been so cheapened that decent people in 


word patriotism had 


Russia, for a time, hesitated to use it, 
the reality of patriotism was vigorously 
alive. But a new element had 
added. As regards the Bolsheviks their 

} 


socialism had broug] 


been 


it their patriotism 
that it 
could recognize and work with the pa- 
Thus, instead of a 


to this further development 


triotism of others. 
clash between Bolshevik patriotism and 
Bolshevik internationalism, there was a 
harmonious integration of these two 
human ideals. 

The deeper the love of the Russian 
Bolsheviks for their own country the 
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their understanding and 
consideration for the love of other peo- 
ples for their countries. Thus their 
patriotism did not exclude internation- 
alism—both became aspects of their so- 
In the ultimate triumph of 
socialism they saw the triumph of hu- 


profounder 


cialism. 


manism, the disappearance of war, of 
national rivalries, of conquests, of sub- 
jugation and exploitation of weak na- 
tions by strong nations, of the com- 
pletest national fulfillment of all 
peoples. 

In this interpenetration of patriotism 
the 


true that in the course of 


and internationalism in socialist 
credo, it Is 
the Revolution’s unfoldment the stress 
on one or the other varied according to 


} 


needs of each concrete historical situa- 


tion. When traitors, in the name of 
patriotism, were inviting foreign armies 
on Russian soil and were signing away 
whole sections of the land to foreign 
imperialists, the Bolsheviks, under Len- 
in, emphasized internationalism. They 
appealed to the workers of the world, 
whose opposition to intervention, in 
Russia helped to save the country from 
being broken up. 

People often forget that inter-na 
tionalism is not anti-nationalism. The 
very term internationalism presupposes 
the unchallenged existence of nations; 
the unqualified right of each nation, 
however small, to its own language, 
culture, traditions, schools, government, 
pride, patriotism, and, if it so desires, 
complete independence. This is a basic 
principle of Soviet society and in direct 
antithesis to tsarist imperialism which 
stood for the domination, suppression, 
forcible assimilation of scores of 


the Rus- 


sians, and was in that sense basically 


and 
nationalities by one, Great 
anti-national. 

Naturally, the inauguration of this 
utterly new principle in a land that had 
for centuries lived under imperialist 
Great Russian rule involved profound 
psychological readjustments. Many of 
the 
Ukrainians, 


more advanced  nationalities- 


Armenians, Georgians, 
Jews, etc.—now had to strive to over- 
come the bitter hatreds, resentments, 
suspicions and fears they had developed 
the Great 
decades and centuries of imperial abuse. 
Many 


Chuvashi, Buriat-Mongolians, Tartars, 
Kirgiz, etc.—had simply to be restored 


toward Russians through 


other nationalities—Kalmyks, 


to a sense of national dignity, equality, 
pride which had pretty thoroughly been 
crushed out of them by the Great Rus- 
But the most difficult 


sian masters. 


adjustment had to be made by the 
Great Russians who had to rid them- 
selves of the superiority concept fos- 
tered amongst them in the past. These 
adjustments were imperative if the mul- 
ti-national Soviet state was not to fall 
apart; but they required much time and 
subtle handling. 

It should be stressed that every fac- 


tor promoting nationhood among the 


non-Russian peoples was encouraged. 
They were now made secure on their 
land, which formerly had largely fall- 
en into the hands of Russian landlords ; 
they were stimulated to a renaissance 
of their national cultures; and the ap- 
paratus for its modern expression, even 
to the point of a written language, was 
provided for them where it had been 
lacking. “They were also secured the 
economic prerequisites of nationhood. 
Formerly the non-Russian nationali- 
ties had been kept by the tsarist govern- 
ment in a colonial raw material econ- 
had 
been discouraged or outrightly forbid- 


omy. Industrial development 


den. A virtually forced one-crop agri- 
culture tightened their dependence and 
Thus, to- 
gether with political and cultural de- 
fulfill 


smothered. 


facilitated their exploitation. 


nationalization, their national 


ment economically was 
Now each national group not only is 
not hindered but is aided in exploring 
its natural resources and making full 
economic use of them, with the result 
that 


tionalities have today a higher ratio of 


some formerly “backward” na 


industry to agriculture than the 
RSFSR itself. 


It is 
patriotism was being banished from So- 


therefore absurd to say that 


viet consciousness, when on the con- 
trary, for the first time in many centu 
the 


subjugated by the tsars had a chance 


ries each of many peoples once 
freely to cultivate its love of country 
its own national home. If anything as a 
violent reaction to the oppression of the 
the tendency now was to over- 
it—Ukrainian 
Georgian patriotism, Armenian patriot- 
Related to that, and also as 


past, 
cultivate patriotism 
ism, etc. 
a reaction to the past, Was an exagger- 
ated tendency among these peoples to 
denigrate Great Russia, minimize its 
culture, its influence, and its historic 


role. The possible exception to this 
general outburst of national patriotisms 
was Great Russia itself which was 


somewhat sobered by a sense of guilt as 
the former oppressor nation and there- 
fore inclined to keep its patriotism 
within modest bounds. 








As correctives to an historic injus- 


tice, all the above tendencies were in- 
evitable and, for a time, even desirable. 
However, if persisted in for too long 
they might have become dangerous. As 
counterweight to possible chauvinist 
trends was the unifying fraternity of 
the revolutionary proletariat, of all 
these nationalities, especially their van- 


Solshevik 


the Revolution and the determination 


guard groups. Loyalty to 
to preserve its gains counteracted sep- 
aratist dangers. 

In the light of all this let us now 
examine the assertion, that in 1935 or 
Stalin had 


“cautiously” started out to scrap inter- 


thereabouts and his aides 


nationalism and revert to old-fashioned 


Russian patriotism, nationalism, and 
imperialism. Just why the = multi- 
national Soviet leadership, among 


whom Stalin and Beria are Georgians ; 
Kalinin, Molotov, and Voroshilov are 
Russians; Kaganovich and Mekhles are 
Jews; Mikoyan an Armenian, ‘Timo- 
shenko a Ukrainian, Kuusinen a Finn, 
etc., should insist, to their own seem- 
ing peril, on imposing an exclusively 
population 


Russian patriotism on a 


including dozens of compact, well- 
defined, non-Russian nationalities, de- 
voted to their native lands, languages 
and cultures, is a mystery not one of 
the gentlemen making the assertion has 
ever undertaken to explain. Naturally, 
Soviet mysteries are not to be ex- 
plained. They are meant to frighten 
little children and big fools. 

What had actually happened is no 
mystery: it is magnificently simple. For 
almost two decades, which because of 
the revolutionary acceleration of life 
were the full equivalent of two centu- 
ries, the Soviet peoples had been en- 
gaged in a titanic common struggle. 
Side by side, through civil war and for 


eign intervention; through plague, fam- 





















ine, and ruin; through two mighty re- 
cuperative efforts during the NEP; 
through the sacrifices and glories of 
industrialization, collectivization, and 
the five-year plans; through sub- 
botniki, and shock brigades, and social- 
ist emulation, and  Stakhanovism; 
through uninterrupted struggle against 
internal and external enemies—spies, 
wreckers, kulaks, bourgeois nationalists, 
religious obscurantists, Trotskyites, Zi- 
novievites, Bukharinites; through cam- 
paigns for the eradication of illiteracy, 
for the building of cadres, for the fos- 
tering of a scientific attitude, and a 
Marxist world view, the scores of peo- 
ples liberated by the Revolution had 
been forging together toward a new 
common life and a new common cul- 
ture. In this unparalleled advance age- 
old barriers that held peoples apart had 
been swept aside—economic barriers, 
social barriers, political barriers, cul- 
tural barriers, psychological barriers, 
religious barriers—all were hurled into 
the limbo of the past. Space will not 
allow a detailed discussion of all this. 
But let the reader try to imagine what, 
for example, the removal of cultural 
barriers alone meant in the life of the 
Soviet peoples. 

Russia had had several kinds of cul- 
tural barriers. First there was the na- 
The Poles, the Ukrain- 


Caucasian 


tional barrier. 
ians, the nationalities, the 
Asiatic peoples were held either in a 
thralldom so complete that no cultural 
development was possible at all; or a 
ruthless Russification attempted to im- 
pose Russian culture in place of their 
own. ‘This meant spiritual imprison- 
ment for scores of millions and fester- 
ing hatreds instead of unity. 

Another barrier was social and eco- 
Culture upper 
classes, a mark of their separation from 


nomic. was for the 


the masses, 


Here, then, culture served 
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again as an element of disunity, of sep- 
aration by class lines. 

But Soviet culture, in all its aspects, 
worked toward unity. Out of common 
struggle rose a common revolutionary 
tradition, a common martyrology, a 
common epic, a common store of heroic 
symbols, a common code of laws and 
morals, a common educational system, a 
common realist literature and art, and 
above all a common pride in common 
achieve- 
ment of Lenin as a unifying force, or 
of Stalin or of Chapayev, Shchors, 
Stakhanov, Sverdlov, Papanin, or a 
hundred other dead and living leaders 
and heroes, 

A new, qualitatively different life, 
common to all the Soviet peoples, had 
given rise to a new, qualitatively dif- 
ferent culture. 


achievement. Consider the 


Before its unifying 
torces any possible divisive forces in So- 
viet life are in precipitous flight. As a 
part of this general process, and not 
through the “adroit” maneuverings of 
a Stalin, a new, qualitatively different 
Soviet type of patriotism has come into 
being. There is still Uzbek patriotism, 
Ukrainian patriotism, Jewish patriot- 
ism, a purified and regenerated Russian 
patriotism, and every other national pa- 
triotism; but topping it all, embracing 
it all and resolving it all is the love 
common to all Soviet citizens, regard- 
less of nationality, for their common 
fatherland, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

It is to the force of this patriotism, 
this Soviet, this socialist patriotism that 
G. E. R. Gedye testified when he ad- 
mitted in his hardly friendly series of 
articles: 

“It is true that... none of them 
(Soviet citizens) would contemplate 
return to capitalism in any form among 
themselves and that any threat of that 
would doubtless unite them in resist- 
ance as nothing else would.” 

Yes, even the word patriotism, long 
besmirched and misused in Russia by 
opportunists and counter-revolutionists, 
has now gained Soviet citizenship. Re- 
deemed, cleansed, enriched with new 
meaning and carrying new overtones, 
this noble word has won its rightful 
place in the hearts of Soviet people who 
can now truly say, “This is our coun- 
try, our fields, our forests, our streams, 
our lakes, our mountains, our cities, 
farms, our homes, our factories, 
our railroads, our canals, our govern- 
ment, our army. ‘This is what we 
fought for. This is what we sacrificed 
for. This is what we built and this 
is what we have. It is ours.” 


our 
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Question: Will 


you Vive us 
production of steel 
iron, coal, oil, and other basic industries 


in the USSR?—-H. F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: Last month we published the 


please 


some statistics on 





Chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission, Nikolai Voznesensky, in which 
he gave detailed information on many 


phases of the national economy of the 
USSR as of the end of 1940, and esti- 


report of the Vice Chairman of the mates for 1941. In the following table 
Council of People’s Commissars and the most important figures are extracted: 
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The State Plan for the National Econ 
omy of the USSR for 1941 
following important items: 

The ‘plan projects a total output of 
the national the USSR for 
1941 of 162 billion rubles, which is an 
increase of 17-18 per cent against 1940: 

Total centralized capital investment 
for 1941 will amount to 48 billion rubles, 
of which 30,600 million rubles (71 per 
cent over 1940 level) will be invested in 
industry, investments to be distributed 
throughout all the republics of the Soviet 
Union. In addition 7.3 billion 
will be invested in industry from savings 
in production costs and other local a 
cumulations. 

Output of machine building industry 
to increase 26 per cent over 1940. 

Electric power—addition of 1.75 bil- 


includes the 


economy of 


rubles 


lion kilowatts to the capacity of power 
stations. 

Cotton 
spindles. 


Increase in 


industry—addition of 850,000 


cattle of 


collective farms 
in 1940—large-horned cattle 12 per cent; 
pigs 15 per cent; sheep 25 per cent; 


goats 34 per cent. 

Car loading—average daily loading to 
be 103,000 freight cars. 

Increase of production of 
19.7 billion 
1940. 

Increase in production of articles of 
consumption—4.8 billion rubles or 9 per 
cent over 1940. 

Increase of labor productivity 
cent. 


means ot 


production rubles or 23.5 


per cent over 


-12 per 


Increase in wage fund of entire coun- 
try—l14 billion rubles. 


: 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Question: Would you please discuss 
the Soviet budget? How is it distributed, 
and what of revenue? 
Also, who passes upon the appropria- 
tions ?>—J. B. & R. S., Chicago, III. 

The recently held 8th Ses 
sion of the Supreme Soviet, which is the 
highest legislative body of the land, has 
adopted the 1941 budget, which in its 
final form, after adoption of amendments, 
amounts to revenues of 216,840,224,000 
rubles, and appropriations to 216,052,- 
224,000. This a -slightly larger 
budget than originally proposed by the 
covernment, but in its final form includes 


are the sources 


Answer: 


was 


additional appropriations suggested by 
the members of the Supreme Soviet. 


his 1941 budget is considerably larger 
than the budget of 1940. The 1940 bud- 
get amounted to 178 billion 
revenue and 173.3 billion 
penditures. “Thus 1941 revenues are 
about 39 billion rubles than the 
previous year, which reflects the general 
economic progress ot the USSR. As can 
be seen from the above figures, all So- 
viet budgets are with a 
treasury. 


rubles in 
rubles in ex- 


more 


balanced 


fortable surplus in the 


com- 


The main sources of revenue are the 
turnover tax is estimated to 
bring 124.5 billion rubles, and the profit 
tax on profits made by state enterprises 
which is estimated to billion 
These are the two main sources 


which is 


bring 31 
rubles. 
of revenue, amounting together to about 
72-73 per cent of the’ entire budget. 

The next item of importance in rev- 
enues is the social insurance tax which is 
paid by the state enterprises to finance 
the social security program of the state. 
This is estimated to amount to 10 billion 
rubles. ‘The tax is paid exclusively by 
the enterprises, since the workers and 
employees are not required to contribute. 

About 13 billion rubles is realized by 
state loans, that is, the savings invested 
hy the people in government securities. 
in which the 

invest their savings 
used by the govern 
ment to increase the productive capacity 


This is the popul ir 
people of the USSR 
which in 


form 
turn are 
of the country. Sixty million people in 


the USSR are individual 
government bonds today. 


investors in 


make up 
per cent of the entire budget. 
from direct taxation of the 
people is expected to bring about 12.5 
billion rubles. 

The budget allocates 48 billion rubles 
to capital investment in industry, these 
funds to be invested in all the Republics 
of the USSR, including the new Repub- 
lics which have joined the Union in 1940. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SCIENCE 


USA and USSR Exchange Meteorites 


A stony sliver weighing 220 grams, 
trom a meteorite which fell near the city 
of Boguslavka in Siberia, in 1916, and 
inother sliver, weighing 700 grams, 
from a meteorite which fell in Shotnevyk 
in the Ukraine, in 1930, have just been 
added to the famous meteorite collection 
tf the Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton. Similar slivers from American me- 
teorites were sent, in exchange, to the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. 


Drought Over the Arctic 


Recently published analyses of the sci- 
entific observations made during the 
two year drift of the Sedov in an Arctic 
icepack reveal that the Arctic is a dry 
spot, precipitation for the entire year of 
1939 having been only 15 cm. or six 
nches, which is below the average re- 
corded for the dryest areas of the Uni- 
ted States. Other interesting data in- 
cluded further evidence of the gradual 
thaw over the Arctic regions, the ice 
layers growing thinner and more ice 
floating out of the Arctic basin. 


Nerve Reactions Guide Medical 
Diagnosis 


Recently published findings of the 
Clinic for Nervous Diseases of the In- 
stitute of Experimental Medicine in 
\loscow confirm the hypothesis of A. 
Speransky, Soviet neurologist, of the di- 
rect role of the nervous system in pathol- 
ogy. Dysentery cases showed accompa- 
nying disturbances of the vegetative 
nervous system. A study of these symp- 
toms proved more accurate in following 
the course of the disease than studies of 
the baccillary content. Similar studies 

re now being made in typhoid cases. 


New Medical Treatments 


Skin transplantation gave 96 per cent 
ot complete cures for sufferers from 
trophic ulcers, formerly condemned to 
permanent invalidism. . . . Cataracts of 
the eye, in the primary stages, are suc- 
cessfully cured by blood transfusion, .. . 
A bacteriophage against whooping cough 
tested on 600 children aged six months 
to tour years, and administered by spray- 
ing, reduces the spasmodic period of par- 
oxysms and stops, or greatly reduces, 


28 


vomiting. Phenol, chloroform and 
other anesthetics in a new mixture is be 
ing used with great success in the ob- 
stetrical clinics of Stalingrad to procure 
painless births. The preparation is 
rubbed into the skin of the abdomen and 
loins; its duration is from twenty min- 
utes to several hours, and it does not halt 
or hinder the labor process. 


AGRICULTURE 


Grows Tinted Cotton 


Experiments under the direction of 
Prof. V. Fedorov, carried out at selec 
tion stations in Turkmenistan and Uzbe- 
kistan, have succeeded in producing cot- 
ton in three colors, brown, yellow and 
green. The fibers are now being tested 
for color fastness. 


Tomatoes Grown Under Water 


Every minute the big Kashir Hydro 
electric station near Moscow used to dis- 
charge over two million gallons of hot 
water into the Oka River. Now, how- 
ever, this water is flushed through a 
porous drainage system beneath a hot 
house which is insulated by outer streams 
of cold water. Thus vegetables, mostly 
tomatoes, cultivated in the hothouses, 
are literally grown under water. The 
formerly waste hot water now serves to 
ripen 100,000 tons of fresh vegetables 
annually, 


Pre-Treatment of Seeds 


In addition to vernalization, the pre- 
treatment of seeds to shorten their ripen- 
ing period in the field, Soviet scientists 
have devised methods of pre-treatment 
of seed to reduce certain plant diseases 
and to promote growth. ‘Tomato seed, 
for example, washed in a permanganate 
solution before planting, reduces mosaic 
disease. On the other hand “iafecting”’ 
seeds in the laboratory, with beneficial 
soil bacteria, hastens growth and _in- 
creases yield. This pre-treatment is sim- 
ple and can be expanded to treat almost 
any quantity of seed. 


Record Cotton Crops 


Five years ago the Uzbek planter, Ib- 
ragim Rahmatov got a yield of 4.5 tons 
per acre, doubling the previous record 
set in an Egyptian experimental farm. 





Since then the record has successively 
been raised by other Uzbek planters, the 
latest being a planter from Bukhara, 
Sharipov, who got a yield of six tons per 
acre. In the last harvest over 4,000 
teams of Uzbek collective cotton planters 
got yields above 4 tons an acre, better 
than the 1935 world record of the Egyp- 
tian experimental farm. 


High Altitude Orchards 


In the high Pamirs, in Central Asia, 
sometimes called the Roof of the World, 
Soviet experiments in extending agricul- 
ture into mountain valleys at high levels 
are meeting with success. High altitude 
orchards, 8000 feet above sea level, twice 
the height of the highest similar orchards 
in Europe are now bearing fruit, abun- 
dant and of good quality. The fruit in- 
cludes eighteen varieties of apple, eleven 
of plums, nine of pears, five of apricots 
and several varieties of cherries, peaches 
and grapes. 


CULTURE 


A Soviet Day 


An interesting new film has just been 
released in the Soviet Union. It is called 
“A Day In the New World” and its 
subject is what happened on one day, 
August 14, 1940, in many different parts 
of the Soviet Union. At dawn, on that 
day, 97 cameramen began shooting si- 
multaneously in 97 places. They ranged 
from the Commander Islands in the Arc- 
tic to Akkerman in Bessarabia. Many 
types of activity, many famous people 
were included. “A Day In the New 
World” is reported to be absorbing and 
a real contribution to the documentary 
film. 


New Translations 


Plays by the Italian and Spanish dram- 
atists Lope de Vega, Calderon, Verga 
and by the English restoration drama- 
tists Farqhuar, Fielding and Coleman; 
a one volume edition of plays by G. B. 
Shaw; Erskine Caldwell’s novel “Trou- 
ble in July”; books by the Irish writers 
Sean O’Faolain and James Phelan; a 
collection of American, 19th century 
short stories; an anthology of Bulgarian 
poetry; “Kaya’s Path,” a novel by the 
Yugoslav writer, M. Zicina, are among 
recent Soviet translations of classical and 
contemporary Western literature. 


Musical Events 


The 1940-1941 Soviet musical season 
had some spectacular successes. Mias- 
kovsky’s Twenty-first Symphony, and 
Shostakovich’s Piano Quintet, both new 
works, won ovations as masterpieces cer- 
tain of a lasting place in world musical 
literature. Other new works by Gliere, 
Khachaturian, Prokofiev, won high 
praise. A new opera by Gliere, com- 
posed in celebration of the anniversary 
of the Paris Commune, deals with the 
career of the woman Communard, Lou- 


ise Michel. 
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Recent Anniversaries 


Fifteenth anniversary of Eisenstein’s 
film “Battleship Potemkin,” marked by 
publication of a commemorative volume 
containing articles by the novelist Fade- 
yev, the cameraman Tisse, the playwright 
Vishnevsky, and the original scenario by 
Eisenstein and M. Agadzhanova. 
Twentieth anniversary of the Nemirov- 
Danchenko Opera Theater which 
brought new realist methods to opera 
production. Among new productions to 
celebrate the occasion were the Georgian 
opera, Daisi, and a ballet production of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. ...Cen- 
tenary of Alexander Kovalevsky, Russian 
scientist whose researches in embryonic 
development were among the first to pro 
vide confirmations of the Darwinian 
hypothesis. Annual prize in his honor, 
established for the year’s best work in 
embryology; a selected edition of his 
works issued. 75th anniversary of 
D. Priannikov, agricultural scientist who 
established the first agricultural experi- 
mental station in Russia, and ranks 
among the world’s outstanding soil spe 
.. Twentieth of the first Chil 
dren’s Theater in Moscow, now the 
State Central Theater for Young Specta- 
tors. Jubilee being celebrated by six new 
productions. There are now 70 Chil 
dren’s Theaters in the Soviet Union, and 
new ones are being opened up in the 
new Soviet regions. ... Centenary of the 
birth of Auguste Rodin and Claude Mo 
net, celebrated by exhibits of their work, 
commemorative lectures and articles. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Soviet Own Your Own Home 
Movement 


cialists. 


Soviet banks, each year, make long 
term loans to workers to finance the 
building of homes. 8,590 homes were 
completed and 20,000 more started in 
1939; and in 1940, 250,000,000 rubles 
were set aside for home building loans. 
The homes are equipped with modern 
conveniences. Workers in mining, steel 
mills, and machine building industries 
have taken the lead in this Soviet own 
your-own-home movement. 


Cylindrical Loom 


A new circular weaving loom, one 


of the most important developments in 
loom construction since Arkwright’s pow 
ef loom, 


has been invented by a 


young 
Soviet scientist, Sergei Dynnik. In pres 
ent looms the shuttle works with 


periodic movement which holds it out of 


actual weaving operations two thirds oT 


the time it is in use. In Dynnik’s new 
machine the cloth is 
of a continually sack, the 
warp being arranged like a tent and thie 
weft being laid circularly by two shut 


tles working continuously. Not 


woven in the torn 


lenethening 


ony S 
output greater but yarn breakage is low 
er than in ordinary 
holds fifteen times as much yarn elim 
inating frequent changing of shuttles. 
The loom can be adapted to weaving 
of every type of fiber. 


looms: the shuttle 
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More Soviet Firsts 


Ten years after 1930 when even small 
capacity furnaces had to be imported 
from abroad the world’s largest blast 
furnace, one with 1300 cubic meter ca- 
pacity, completely Soviet built, has just 
begun operations. A partner in magni- 
tude, the world’s largest high tension 
transformer, 400,000 volts (previous big- 
gest was 287,000 volts) has just been 
constructed from Soviet plans, by Soviet 
workers and of entirely Soviet materials. 


NEW SOVIET REGIONS 


Latvia 


After the most fantastic stories, in- 
cluding the wild tale that it had been 
seized by Germans at the Mexican port 
of Manzanilla and converted into an 
armed raider the Latvian ship Herzog 
Jacob reached Vladivostok. Both the 
crew and the captain rejected the orders 
of the representatives of the former Lat- 
vian government and accepted instruc 
tions of the new Soviet Latvian govern 
ment and brought the ship home despite 
all efforts to dissuade and _ intimidate 
them from sailing the vessel to a Soviet 
harbor. Debt cancellations amount 
ing to over 100 million rubles and af 
fecting 115 thousand Latvian peasant 
households are enabling Latvian peasants 
to start Soviet life clear of debt burdens. 

Collectivization is proceeding rap- 
idly and completely voluntarily, any at 
tempts at compulsion being punished by 
law. Latvia’s first economic plan 
provides for an increase in industrial pro- 
duction of 30 per cent in 1941. Cultiva- 
ted acreage is to be extended by 136,000 
Construction of new health fa- 
cilities will exceed by 400 per cent such 
construction erected in 1938. The social 
insurance budget amounts to 122 million 
rubles. Professor Kirchenstein of 
the Riga State University, Chairman of 
the Presidium of the Latvian Supreme 
Soviet, and one of Europe’s leading vita- 
minologists, has been appointed to the 
All Union Commission on Vitamins and 
been accorded necessary appropriations 
for constructing a factory in Riga for 
the production of Vitamin concentrates. 


acres, 


Lithuania 


Ten thousand Lithuanian-born people 
residing in Germany who have chosen to 
live in Soviet Lithuania, are beginning 
to take up their new homes. Represen- 
tatives of sixteen Soviet Lithuanian pub- 
lic organizations, including trade unions, 
them and aiding in their 

. The first children’s 
Polyclinic has just been opened in Vilno. 
Before Lithuania Soviet Re- 
it had altogether five public dis- 
pensaries. ‘loday there are twenty-seven 
twelve polyclinics, nineteen 
rural and factory medical stations. The 
medical staff in Vilno has doubled, ab- 
sorbing all unemployed doctors, nurses 
and other medical personnel. . . . A 


are receiving 
resettlement. 


became a 
public 


dispensaries 


Lithuanian section was recently opened 
in the popular Museum of the Peoples of 
the USSR in Moscow. . . . Of eighty- 
four textile mills in old Lithuania, forty 
were idle or working on half time, or 
employing thirty workers or under. 
Now all are running full time and to ca 
pacity; additional plant is being erected. 
Two hundred thousand more pairs of un- 
derwear, half a million more pairs of 
hose are planned above last year’s pro- 
duction. . . . Grain harvests are to rise 
by 28 per cent, fodder beet crops by 57 
per cent. 1941 will see 100 new 
schools, 66 new technical trade and agri- 
cultural schools, short term courses to 
raise the qualifications of 25,000 special- 
ists. . . . New theaters are being opened 
for Polish and Jewish speaking popula- 
tion and four children’s theaters. Chil- 
dren are getting 900 nurseries, 70 kin 
dergartens, 250 playgrounds. Fifteen 
large country mansions have been reno- 
vated and are being opened as rest homes 
and sanatoria. ... A Lithuanian State 
Philharmonic Society gave its first con 
certs this season. 


Estonia 


Estonia's shipyards are being recondi- 
tioned and will soon be building a Soviet 
Estonian shipping fleet... . The big 
Dvigatel Railway car works, idle for 
several years, are being modernized for 
early production. ... The number of 
Estonian factory workers rose from 62,- 
893 in 1939 to 73,381 in 1940. School 
population has 11,000 and 
among the new types of schools opened 
are an art school, an art academy, and 
several music schools. An _ [stonian 
State publishing house has been organ- 
ized and has begun a vast program of 
translating to make available treasures 
of world literature not hitherto available 
in the Estonian language. 


risen over 


Bukovina 
The free medical care started in 
northern Bukovina brought an immense 
rush of patients at Chernovitz. The 
Polyclinical Hospital is heavily taxed, 
handling 1300 patients daily, some of 
whom come from remote country dis- 
tricts with cases that have received no 
medical attention for years. To take 
care of the rush, doctors from other 
parts of the Soviet Union have been 
transferred to Chernovitz and buildings 
adjacent to the hospital have been requi 
sitioned for remodeling into temporary 
medical centers. Two new hospitals 
with 900 beds have been opened; two 
Polyclinics and the first tuberculosis, 
venereal, and child care clinics to be seen 
in the city, are now in operation. All the 
formerly unemployed doctors in the dis- 
trict, numbering 386, have been absorbed 
in these new activities. . . . Im the 
countryside 27 MTS (Machine and 
Tractor Stations) have been established. 
A school of agricultural mechanics, and 
a training schoel for tractor drivers are 
attached to each. 








Soviet Theater Art 


A Review by 
MILLEN BRAND 


New THEATERS For OLp, by Mordecai 


Gorelik. Samuel French, $4.50. (Chap 
ter 3, ~ Theater for Audiences’). 


\ ORDECAI GORELIK, the noted 
LV American theater designer, visited 


the Soviet Union on a Guggenheim fel 
lowship in 1936, the year when the So 
viet government announced that “ lass 
} ! ° 

aciety was finally eliminated within its 
orders.” While there Gorelik spoke 
vith leading people in the theater, dra- 
matists, directors (Vakhtangoy and 
\leyerhold ‘| heaters etc.) scene design- 


ers, technicians, etc. He saw the theater 
n action rom that moment of imme 
l te ontact lie ould look bac kw ird, 


ward, and in an important sense side- 


se and relate the theater of the first 
socialist state with the world theater; | 
doubt if many pe ple have been ina bet 
} on to estimate the soviet thre 1 

( 1 terms of own development and 


urrounding world. Mr. 
(jorelik’s estimate of the Soviet theater 
n New ‘J heaters TO! Ol ” 1s not con 
Dro wht up to d ie. hrough a continuous 


study of its development, to the present. 


Of all the important things that come 
m this chapter, to me, Dy Tal the most 
nportant is an understanding of the 
reedom of the theater under the Soviets. 
Corelik’s dispassionate statement is giv 
i wo ld mtext nd in the | it of 
mtinuous develo nent Krom these 

s analysis of the working freedom ot 


e Soviet theater is drawn. 


: ” 
Che Soviets inherited a small but dis 


tinguished theater material and technique 
from tsarism; 250 theaters, seven of 
vhich were in Moscow; in range every 

trom the mperi il theaters and 


1 


peras “to the liberal Moscow Art ‘The- 
iter and the radically experimental stu 
dios of Meyerhold and ‘Tairov.” There 


1 


were two main. schools, Naturalism 


Stanislavsky) and Theatricalism (Mey 
rhold). Neither seemed immediately 
idapta le to the Soviets and there was 
nh some q rters the cry of destruction 
) | the existing theater groups and 
even to the theater itself. That did not 
eo beyond the cry, and the theater went 
yn with considerable experimentalism but 
ot much change of essential substance 
yy form. “At the time,” Gorelik says, 
ment leaders must have 
ds the dramas pretty try- 
n Lenin himself broke out at one 
mo t nds d he d d not consider the 
nrod s of “isms” “the highest man 

estations of artistic genius.” 
heless, it was under the imme 
i ence lenin and Anatol 
| rsky, t first Commissar of Ed 
30 


ucation, according to Gorelik, that the 
ree development of the theater took 
place. “Lunacharsky, himself a drama- 


tist, recognized in the older theaters 
precious heritage of culture, to be adapt 


ed (after critical examination) to the 
needs of the present and the future. To 


call this dramatic culture reactionar 
ind throw If away would he as sense 
less as throwing away all ‘bourgeois’ 


machinery and starting Soviet industry 
trom scratch.” 


| xperimentalism was yviven consider 
thle leeway but traditional values were 
kept; from their interaction with the 
developing new Soviet life a change had 
to come. ‘The attempt had to be made 
to create a theater for the people, a new 
people in fact, class-conscious and exact 
ing and yet tremendously responsive to 
real values when they got them. This 
new theater, using “socialist realism,”’ 
tried to present the real world and real 
social forces, “stubborn facts,” as the 
best propaganda. The change, the adap 
tation came about in good part sponta 
neously. The Civil War, reconstruction, 
the Five Year Plans, the collectivization 
of agriculture, the redemption of the 
outcasts, the broken ones, the “wild 
boys,” the reintegration of personality, 
ind later the more opt mistic and roman 
tic period of growing security and power 


j 
broke 


these by their own force into the 

Physically the theater was tremen 
dously expanded. In 1939 seven thousand 
new produ tions were put on and pl iyed 
to 77,000,000 spectators. The gre 


figures of the 


atest 
pre-Soviet theater con- 
tinued to work on in key positions in the 
new theater. Important advances for 
the world theater were made, though 
more in technique than in writing: the 
concept of an environment in motion in 
fluenced scenic designing and presenta 


+ 


tion, the boundaries of the illusionary 


Stage were swept away; music was used 
] ] ] } 
more rvely than eisewhere as disso 
, , 
nance or counterpoint; lighting tech 
niques were shifted from screen to stage. 


Ne ess irily many of the wholes: me con- 


cepts of a socialist society produced im 
portant addit ons to the theater, one oft 
the most important of these, according to 


Gorelik, being the optimistic concept of 
he mact . » of) iend| Ea 
the machine age, the friendly teeling to- 
wards the machine—even the giant ma 
.: ’ ‘ 
chines larger than men—as friends of 
men. And this growth continues, th 
quest ot the theater to find its way as 
the recorder and educator of a socialist 
. , \ 
society; Dut in the quest, cultural V ilues 
the + } » hee ->served | I 
or the past Nave been preserved and the 
culture ot the future is safely in its 
h inds. 





CHILDREN’S ART 
(Continued from page 15) 


drawing, that is, its arrangement on a 
sheet of paper. It is my impression 
that you simply take the paper and 
start to draw with no definite idea of 
what use you will make of the whole 
sheet. You must arrange your general 
composition in such a way that the 
space of the entire sheet is thought of. 
Then you won't have to lop off a piece 
when the drawing is finished. 

“Your landscapes are fine, especially 
the one you call ‘In the Ararat Valley.’ 
But still there are many defects. It 
looks as if you were drawing in colors 
rather than painting. You represent 
the undulation of the waves by dark 


blue drawings on light blue water, 


but you ought to study the shadings of 
the tones,” 


rom A. Shchekin-Kotova to Milda 


Krassinskaya, fourteen years old, of 


Shklov, Byelo-Russia: 


“[ have received your drawings 
‘Still Life’ and ‘Autumn Scene.’ The 
answer to your letter has been delayed 
because I was busy with the exposi- 
tion called “Twenty Years of the 
Great Socialist Revolution in Child 
Art’. You may be interested to know 
that your drawing, ‘Komsomol Girl: 
In The Collective Farm Piggery,’ is 
iumong the exhibits. 

“In your landscape you have su 
ceeded in reproducing transparently 
the dazzling sunshine on still fresh 
uftumn leaves. You have chosen col 
ors that really show the brilliance of 
in autumn garden. You were less 
uccessful in rendering the forms of 
the trees, their structure (trunk, 
yranches, twigs, and the form typical 
f the particular kind of tree). Space 
distribution in your drawings needs a 
lot of improvement. ‘To judge by the 
composition the house is a fair dis- 
tance away from the first row of trees, 
that is, in the background. But the 
olors of the house are as strong as 
the objects in the foreground. This 
destroyed the sense of distance in the 


ot 


landscape. 

“As for your still life: Let me say 
it the outset that you don’t seem to 
have made any use at all of the printed 
directions I sent you. You gave no 
thought to placing these objects in an 
nteresting composition. It is diff 
ult to imagine that this pile of fruit 
should have room on so small a strip 
§ the table. The little box in front 
of the vase looks as if it had been cut 
out of paper and pasted together. 
These objects are not plastic. 

“The great number of objects has 
prevented you from making a satis 
factory representation of each of them 

you don’t bring out their charac 
teristic shape and texture. I am en- 
losing a reproduction of Khrutsky’s 
‘Flowers and Fruits.’ 

‘Try to analyze this still life for 
yourself and then write me about it if 
you like.” 
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Opinions on “The Soviet Power” 


To Sovier Russia Topay 
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“The be opposed to tl 
to various friends, who I hope pk 
ehtening 
Pat Sloan’s book 


even 


man Thomas, and the rest of the writers for 
The Call fill every issue with hes about the 
USSR and Stalin. Why do they pretend to 
he capitalist system of ex 

yitation and selfish greed and then bit 
oppose the only country in the world 


democratic and that is sure 


hat 


enough 


terly 
¢ 


really 


ding a socialist order? Maybe it is not 
worth while to waste your time and space in 


wirT Russia Topay on such hypocrites but 
seems to me that some one 
ip for what they really are. 
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a, 


ie 
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but I have never 
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fo Sovier Russia Topay: 

As in my opinion you are getting out a 
damn good monthly paper I am sending along 
a five-spot to help you keep it going. Regard 
ing Freda Utley, have not read her book and 
don’t intend to as I have no use for dreams 
(especially busted dreams). 

| agree with Vernon Ward if there is any- 
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THE QUIET DON FLOWS HOME 


(Continued from page 11) 


this comparative freedom. ‘Through 
land allotments and special privileges 
they set the Cossacks up as a separate 
military caste, socially above the rest 
of the people. At the same time they 
fostered amony the Cossacks the cult of 
the Ataman or camp leader and sought 
to indoctrinate them with a fanatical 
devotion in ‘‘faith, land and _ father- 
land.’ 

As a result of their special position 
and training the Cossacks provided the 
tsars with excellent cavalry corps in 
foreign wars and a ruthless mounted 
police for use at home. Out of this 
flowed other consequences which are at 
the heart of Sholokhov’s great novel. 
Because of their privileges, caste posi- 
tion and almost tribal social organiza 
tion the Cossacks could be incited to 
resistance to the new order. “The Cos 
sack territories thus became the Ven 
dee* of the Russian Revolution. 

The battlefields lay both on the Cos 
sack earth and in the Cossack soul. 
That is why the life and mind of Grig- 
ory Melekhev are torn with such tragic 
conflict. ‘The Cossack tradition of free- 
dom draws him to the Bolshevik side; 
but the Cossack pride and sense of 
caste exert a pull the other way. There 
were real Bolsheviks among the Cos- 
sacks and they never faltered, and these 
and other Cossack types of the period 
are powerfully portrayed also in Quiet 
flows the Don. 

The depiction of Grigory is a re- 
markable achievement. He is not over- 
simplified into “the enemy” and black- 
ened into a dimensionless silhouette 
symbol of sin. Nor is he overpsycho- 
logized into a Hamlet torn by con- 
flicting emotions, each so refined that 
he is left guiltless, and a more sympa- 
thetic character than a man with firm 
will, and clear mind and heart. 

In Sholokhov’s portrayal Grigory 
receives neither more nor less than his 
due. The reader is always aware of 
his courage; the reader is fired by his 
full blooded love affair with Axinia 
and moved by his relations with his 
children. We feel to the full all the 
virility and attractiveness of this man; 
but we feel also his dark pride and ego- 
tism, his instability, his incapacity to 
rebuild his life on the new foundations. 
Through these weaknesses he brings 
*The district in France where counter-revo- 


lutionary movements were organized during the 
French Revolution 
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danger and harm to others and to him- 
self. We see how he dooms himself, 
and his tragic end, though it leaves us 
saddened, moves on with the looming 
power of the inevitable. 

Had Sholokhovy left the reader onl; 
with that defeat and death, true 
though it would have been of the fate 
of the individual, Grigory Melekhev, 
it would have left the book incomplete. 
It would then have been similar to the 
terrible though majestic endings, the 
lonely and pessimistic endings of the 
individualistic tragedies of the past. 

But here, the death of the one man 
is not a defeat of life. We see, in 
extending perspective, the new life of 
the village; we see Grigory’s own chil- 
dren; we see Koshevoi, who has not 
faltered. The courage, robustness, zest 
and joy which has often filled Grigory 
is in vigorous continuity and fulfillment. 

. 

Mikhail Sholokhoy is still a young 
writer—a man in his thirties. He was 
born in 1905 in the Cossack village of 
Veshenskaya on the Don. His father 
came from outside the Cossack districts 
and was by turns a cattle buyer, a farm- 
er, a clerk, and a manager of a steam 
mill. His mother was half-Cossack 
and half-peasant, a woman of strong 
character who learned to read and 
write in order to be able to correspond 
with her son. She was the widow of 
a Cossack when she began living with 
Mikhail’s father. It was not till Mik- 
hail was seven years old that his parents 
were legally married. The marriage 
legitimized him and he was re-regis- 
tered “‘son of a middle class citizen.” 

In 1920, at the age of 15, he en- 
tered the Red Army and led a hard, 
exciting and perilous life for two years, 
landing in many a tough spot from 
which he had hairbreadth escapes, and 
seeing a number of his comrades fall 
at his side. When the Civil War ended 
he was a Komsomol (Young Commu- 
nist) and it was natural that his first 
literary efferts should appear in Kom- 
somol newspapers and magazines. The 
stories printed there he later collected 
and published as his first book, “Stories 
of the Don.” The book had an immedi- 
ate success. Literary critics reported at 
once the presence of a new and power- 
ful talent. The veteran writer Sera- 
fimovich said: “A vivid patch of color, 
the book stands out like a flower on 
the steppe.” Sholokhov was then only 





twenty years old. A year later, in 
1926, he began Quiet Flows the Don. 

‘To refresh his sense of the scene and 
also because he liked the life of the 
Don steppeland, he returned from Mos- 
cow to his native village, Veshenskaya. 
‘here he married and there he lives to 
this day with his family of three chil- 
dren, and with interests and involve- 
ments in the life around him which 
make him a permanent as well as most 
distinguished citizen of the district. 

His life in Veshenskaya has nothing 
of the character of a writer in rural 
retreat. He is a representative of a 
Cossack district in the Supreme Soviet. 
He is also a member of the local Ve- 
shensk District Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. These are no honorary 
posts; they entail many responsibilities 
and activities; yet Sholokhov finds 
time, or considers it necessary to make 
time, to participate in local cultural 
ictivities. “Thus, for example, he is 
the art director of the village amateur 
dramatic troupe. He is also on fre- 
quent call for consultation throughout 
the district, on library boards, cultural 
programs, and so on. And he fills 
many engagements in nearby factor) 
halls, and student and library forums, 
giving recitations and talks on litera- 
ture and Cossack history. Nor does 
this exhaust all his activities. There is 
a constant stream of mail and visits 
from constituents, from readers, from 
fellow writers. For the time all this 
consumes there is, however, ample com- 
pensation. ‘These activities keep him in 
touch with the life ef his country, in 
that conscious and constant rapport 
with his people and his time which has 
been acclaimed as the characteristic of 
the greatest and gayest epochs of art, 
Athens and the Renaissance. 

In his life and career, Sholokhov 
confutes some of the most dismal myths 
of literature and some of the most per- 
sistent anti-Soviet slanders. A man of 
many activities who has been, ever since 
his youth, in the midst of life, he dis- 
proves the stupid myth that a write: 
must be a solitary and withdrawn from 
life. Actively in political life since 
1915, he shows that such political ex- 
perience can provide the understand- 
ing on which true detachment must 
base itself as shown in his marvelously 
penetrating portrait of Grigory Me- 
lekhev. And, above all, this Soviet 
writer whose literary career is com- 
pletely a Soviet product, shows that 
under Soviet conditions literature, too, 
like other arts, comes to great ripening. 
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THE RED ARMY PAST AND PRESENT 


(Continued from page 23) 


reliance was now placed on the Poles 
in the west, and on Baron Wrangel, 
who had gathered an army of Whites 
ind entrenched himself in the Crimea. 


The Third Onslaught of the Entente 


The anti-Soviet campaign plan of 
1920 was radically different from the 
plans of 1918 and 1919: instead of a 
concentric attack it was to be an often- 
sive in the west-south quadrant, a vast 
sweep from the Lithuanian border 
southwestward to the sea of Azov. 

The partnership of the Polish bour- 
geoisie with General Baron Wran- 
gel carried in itself the usual contra- 
diction, but to a very high degree: 
although promised Byelo-Russia and 
the Ukraine, the Poles knew that 
Wrangel was out to restore the Rus- 
sian Empire in its 1914 borders. There- 
fore, there could be no genuine coop- 
eration between these two armies. 

This manifested itself right from 
the start. The Poles attacked on April 
25th, but it was not till the beginning 
of June that Wrangel moved. 

The Poles had a certain degree of 
initial success and reached and occu- 
pied Kiev. But they owed their suc- 
cess in part to the treachery of Petlura, 
head of the nationalist movement in the 
Ukraine, who agreed to turn his coun- 
try into a colonial appendage of Po- 
land, a position more agreeable to the 
Ukrainian bourgeoisie than independ- 
ence under a workers’ government. 

The Red ordered the 
First Cavalry Army, then encamped in 
the North the Polish 
Front. After a march of over 600 
miles the First Cavalry Army under 
Budionny appeared on the southwest- 
ern sector and pierced the Polish Front 
near Skvira at dawn of June 5th. A 
week later Kiev was liberated. The 
12th and 14th Red Armies, with the 
First Cavalry Army under Budionny 
and Voroshilov, smashed through the 
breach. Stalin, as a member of the 
Revolutionary Council of the South- 
western Front, directed the operations, 


Command 


Caucasus, to 


wreaking havoc in the Polish rear. 
Meanwhile the Red Armies of the 
Northwestern Front were forging 


ahead, too. By the middle of August 
Red Armies stood at the gates of Lvov 
(Lemberg) and Warsaw. 

The British and French bourgeoisie, 
in this hour of danger to their “civili- 
zation,” though curbed by the mood of 
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their working class and not strong 
enough to crush the socialist state, mo- 
bilized all their resources to save their 
eastern bulwark—Poland—from anni- 
hilation. The English Government pre- 
paring to send its navy into the Gulf 
of Finland again, was stopped by the 
British workmen who proclaimed, 
“Hands off Soviet Russia!’ and was 
therefore limited to other forms of aid. 
But the French Government, despite 
popular protest, sent an enormous 
amount of help (including the services 
of Maxime Weygand). 

On the banks of the Vistula, the tide 
of battle turned. This was due to sev- 
eral factors among which were the fol- 
lowing: The rapid march of the Red 
Army into Poland had over-extended 
its lines of communications. Its rear was 
now in Poland and therefore insecure. 
The Soviet Government had made a 
grave mistake in its agrarian policy— 
instead of giving the land taken from 
the landowners to the peasants, they 
began forming sovkhozes orstate farms. 
The bourgeoisie of Poland, taking ad- 
vantage of this mistake, inflamed the 
Polish peasants: ““They come to Russify 
vou; they take your land away for the 
benefit of the Russian State.” This 
appeal swelled the Polish army with 
100,000 peasant volunteers, who proved 
to be a decisive reinforcement. 

Above all, the armies of the North- 
western Front under direct orders from 
Trotsky had violated the principle of 
“consolidate as you advance,” simply 
dashing on headlong without organiz- 
ing their rear and their service of sup- 


plies. As this sector of the front 
faltered, Trotsky ordered the First 
Cavalry Army to flank-march north 


along the front to help the Warsaw 
group. This was a military absurdity 
(if anything), because it negated the 
deep operations of the cavalry in the 
Polish rear. 

The Poles began their counter- 
offensive in the second half of August 
along the However, 
fearing exhaustion through the prolon- 
gation of the war, Poland agreed to 
the peace terms offered by the Soviet 
and an armistice was signed Oct. 12th. 


entire front. 


In the meanwhile Wrangel, after his 
first sally from the Crimea, in June, set 
out to make junction with the Poles, 
and started an offensive on his right 
flank. In September he attempted seiz- 
ure of the Ukraine the 


along west 


bank of the Dnieper. In October he 
struck at the Sinelnikovo Junction and 
Kahovka. His first moves met with 
some successes; but a defeat of his cav- 
alry, his chief striking arm, forced him 
on the Then Budionny’s 
First Cavalry Army arriving by forced 
marches from the 


defensive. 


Polish Front, en- 


gaged and defeated the Wrangel 
troops. 
Working back into the Crimea 


Wrangel’s army now hoped to sit it 
out behind the formidable natural and 
fortified defenses of the peninsula, un 
til the Allies found more hopeful work 
for him. But on the night of Novem- 
ber 7-8, 1920, the Red Armies of the 
Southern Front stormed the Isthmus of 
Perekop and drove him virtually into 
the the remnants of his armies 
sailing from the shores of Soviet Rus- 
sia. 


sea, 


Thus on the third anniversary of 
the October Revolution, the Civil War 
was practically The military 
phase of the capitalist offensive against 
the Soviet state was finished. New 
methods had to be employed. 
However, it may be said that the 
Civil War in Russia did not end until 
October 25th, 1922, when Vladivos- 
tok was taken by the Red troops. Dur- 
ing the two years between the liquida- 
tion of the organized White armies and 


over. 


the final cleansing of the country from 
all remnants of intervention, the agents 
of the Entente continued to foment re- 
bellions, if fronts. 
(921 saw kulak uprisings (Tambov, 


not to organize 
Ishim, Petropavlovsk, etc.) usually led 
British 
agents instigated an uprising of sail- 
ors at Kronstadt in March, 1921. The 
Polish border and the Ukraine swarmed 
with White Guard bands (Rulak-Bala- 
hovich, the Makhno, 
Tuitiunnik and a multitude 


by Socialist-Revolutionaries. 


anarchist-bandit 
“ataman” 
of others). British agents from across 
the Khyber Pass instigated uprisings of 
(kulak bandits) in Soviet 
British (and American) 
support was behind the White Finnish 
raids into Soviet Karelia. In the Far 
East the Japanese were the patrons of 


“basmachi” 
Turkestan. 


such notorious assassins and bandits as 
“atamans’”’ Kalmykov and Semenov. 

But these disconnected foci of re 
sistance to socialism were liquidated 
Partial demo- 
bilization of the Red Army had begun 
in J921. Its effectives were reduced to 
1,600,000 at the end of 1921 and to 
703,000 at the end of 1922. 

The year 1923 ushered in the so- 


called “Period of peace.” 


with comparative ease. 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURAL MAP 


(Continued from page 13) 


The great irrigation projects such as 
the Fergana Canal in Central Asia, 
the Samur-Divichinsky canal in Azer- 
baidzhan, the preparatory work to 
divert the seething waters of the Amu- 
Darya into the Caspian Sea along its 
old bed, have a tremendous revolution- 
ary significance. 

In a number of places in Kazakh- 
stan, irrigation canals cannot be con- 
structed. Here Soviet scientists have 
introduced a new method—trench cul- 
tivation, which is being applied to the 
deserts on the coast of the Aral Sea. 

Investigation showed that many 
seemingly waterless territories have 
sufhcient reserves of moisture at cer- 
tain depths below the surface. At the 
Aral experimental farm, trenches have 
been dug in the desert and a thin layer 
of humous soil placed at the bottom, 
in which the crops are planted. ‘The 
walls of the trenches slope out to ren- 
der them durable and accessible to the 
sun rays. ‘The trenches are cool in the 
daytime and warmer than the soil on 
the surface at night owing to the radia- 
tion of heat from the walls, and they 
also protect the plants against winds. 

In its trench fields the Aral experi- 
mental farm grows potatoes, cabbage, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, eggplant, onions, 
carrots and melons. Orchards and 
vineyards have also been laid out in the 
trenches enclosed by hedges of poplar, 
elms and tamarisk trees. This year 
the first yield of black currants has 
been gathered in the trench orchard. 

‘Tea should not be neglected in this 
survey. Up to 1917 it was imported 
into the USSR from India, China and 
the Island of Ceylon. Now it, too, 
has won Soviet citizenship. Almost 
123,500 acres of tea plantations flour- 
ish under the gracious skies of Western 
Georgia, Adzharistan and Abkhasia. 
New plantations are being developed 
in Sochi and farther north in the 
Kuban. 

Tsarist Russia had no citrous fruit 
orchards with the exception of a few 
hundred acres planted beside the lordly 
villas on the shores of the Black Sea. 
But today, in Soviet Georgia, Adzharis- 
tan and Abkhasia there are orchards ot 
tangerines, lemons, oranges and grape- 
fruit. In Georgia the marshy Colchis 
lowlands in the valley of the river 
Rion, are being drained. Over 454,000 
acres of fetid mire, as late as 1929 a 


breeding ground of malaria and othe 
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diseases, have been transformed into 
marvelous tropical gardens. 

Some sub-tropical crops are also al- 
ready growing in Southern Azerbaid- 
zhan and the Crimea, in the southwest 
part of Turkmenia (the valleys of the 
rivers Atrek and Sumbar) and _ in 
southern Tadzhikistan. 

In the oases of the Central Asian 
desert, in the valley of the River Sum 
bar, wild almond, pistachio, Chinese 
date-trees, figs and pomegranates grow 
in profusion. Six years ago a group of 
young Soviet scientists undertook to 
convert these woods into large culti- 
vated orchards. An Institute of Dry 
Subtropical Plants was founded in 
Central Asia. It organized a number 
of experimental farms in all the Cen- 
tral Asian Republics: Uzbekistan, 
Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan and Kir- 
gizia, and planted hundreds of varie- 
ties of fruits and nuts from Transcau- 
casia, Crimea, Iran, Greece, ‘Texas. 
California and Florida for experimen- 
tal purposes. Already a large number 
of fine varieties of fig-trees, pomegran- 
ate, lemon and walnut trees have been 
selected for cultivation. In Kirgizia 
tens of thousands of acres have been 
planted with walnut trees. 

In the course of four years the in- 
stitute has supplied various farms with 
486,000 young plants of the best varie 
ties of pomegranates. 

The Institute’s experiments have 
proved that it is possible to cultivate 
fig and pomegranate trees in the south- 
western part of Turkmenia without 
having to cover them up in the winter. 

Extensive and fruitful work is being 
carried on in the Kzyl-Atrek station 
in Turkmenia. For the last three 
years the Japanese date-plum here has 
yielded abundant harvests. The first 
lemon harvest was gathered last yeat 
and the date palms yielded fruit. 

In Kzyl-Atrek some thirty varieties 
of olive-trees have been tested. The 
Institute of Dry Subtropical Plants is 
cultivating a tungus-tree suitable for 
Central Asia. The first harvest of 
tungus seeds was obained this year. 

Sugar cane is now cultivated in col- 
lective farms in Central Asia. 

Another novelty on the agricultural 
map of the USSR is the spreading 
area under the Soviet rubber bearing 
plants 





guayule, kok-sagyz, tau-sagyz 
and khondrill. Of all these forms of 
rubber bearing plants, only guayule, 


brought from Mexico, is imported. 
The others have all been found in wild 
form in the Mugodzharsky Mountains 
and in the valleys of the Kara-Tau 
range (near Turkestan) in Kazakh- 
stan. In the past decade these plants 
have been domesticated and _ planted 
extensively. 

Many other valuable technical crops, 
which either were not grown at all in 
Tsarist Russia, or in negligible quan- 
tities, have been developed extensively 
by the socialist agriculture of the 
USSR. These include kemp, soy 
beans, castor-oil, and many medicinal 
and oil bearing plants. 

‘These are the basic outlines of the 
new agricultural map of the USSR, 
not including the new territories of the 
USSR—the western regions of Byelo- 
Russia and the Ukraine, Bessarabia 
and the former Baltic States. 

The establishment of a flourishing 
agriculture in the East and a strong 
base for agriculture in the Northeast 
and the Far North, the specialization 
of agricultural regions, and the econo 
mic progress in both old and new 
farm regions, guarantee the continued 
expansion of socialist agriculture. 

Compiled from an article by Ivan 
Rakitin in the Moscow Izvestia, Nov. 
3, 1940, and recent Tass dispatches. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
(Continued from page 27) 


About 71 billion rubles is allocated for 
the defense purposes of the USSR. This 
item represents a considerable increase 
compared with the former appropriations 
which is a direct result of the world war 
situation and the need of enlarged ade 
quate defense of the USSR. 

A sum of 13.5 billion rubles is appro 
priated tor improvement of agriculture. 

Large appropriations amounting to 
about 48 billion rubles are made to social 
insurance, health services, pension pro- 
gram and public education. The pres 
ent allocations to these services repre 
sent a 12 per cent increase as compared 
with such appropriations in the 1940 
budget. On the whole, the budget closely 
reflects the growing productivity and in- 
dustrial, economic and social advances of 
the USSR. 





1940 BOUND VOLUMES OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


complete with index are now on 
sale at the special price of $2.00 
An indispensable item for libraries, writers, 
lecturers, students, and the man in the street. 
THE INDEX 
will be supplied separately on request, 
Price ten cents 
Send orders and requests to 
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Do You Get Your Facts 
On World Issues First Hand? 


\lore than ever before in human history spoken — eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
rom the capitalsofa dozen nations, spokenwords formation on world events direct, first hand, 
ina dozen languagesare flashed tous,determining —_ original, authentic? 


for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood ) 
: Understand the spoken and written words in 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 





KALTENBORN SAYS: In your own home you can at once ville, Rome, Géttingen, ete., ete. 

—_— ‘*Hitler in his hear the words in any foreign lan- made LINGUAPHON Ethescientifi- 
speech spoke of guage you choose, know precisely cally streamlined method for learning 
ecm gp what they mean and learn to speak to speak, read, write and understand 
which he warned them and undersland them without a foreign language. [t brings a living 
the Reich. In the any intermediary. voice into your own home, that speaks 
er sy this new, amazing Linguaphone Lo FOR, ANE PERE LO yom, Cooney ae 
eh mg antind eshaigionnces LISTEN o few distinctly, saea though you had a pri 
man Government minutes a day, follow a simple text vate tutor at your side. 


this significant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- : 
vantage and importance of being most essential words—more than 
able to understand foreign broad enough to understand almost any 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


and in an incredibly short time be- gin oe 
: “ lo speak a foreign language quickly 

come master of a vocabulary of 3000 Pits 
: and correctly a million men and 


women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers. 


conversation or broadcast. ; : : 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 





LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- — men, importers and exporters, Army 

TON RASCOE—“Your me be net ; : , 
igi =e P< able advance of this century in mod- and Navy men, diplomatic service 
the most painless | have ever encoun se ere ne 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned ernizing the study of foreign lan- employees, singers, movie and radio 
their French lessons into a series of de : . for . ‘we & Ce - ; 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- — stars, actors, in addition to many 
come a family event.” most professors of languages con- high school and college students 
SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov nected with the great universities of — all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
elist, wno is a student of the Swedish and : ie ‘ : ah een, R <s ea ee 
iealtem Coumes. hon tasted lentinatienhe the world—Oxford, ¢ cambridge, lhe sure key to progress in mastering a 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose Sorbonne. Columbia, Madrid, Se- foreign language. 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan 
vilage 
PAUL ROBESON—“I have used many LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 
of your ar . — dpa a FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
tian ane ‘rench now tind my records —— — > 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.’ GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 

RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 
VIRGINIA PAGE—‘After a few les : -REEK ENCLISH* 
sons of my French course, | am con- SWEDISH GREE pede is 
vinced that this is the easiest and most LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 
delightful way to learn a language that CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH 
could possibly be imagined. BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—"I HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
have at last finished the Linguaphone HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 
Italian Course and I assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.”’ *American as well as British pronunciation 


I 
1 LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
1 44R.C.A. Building, New York City : 
i Without cost or obligation please send me ! 
i 
! 
! 
i 
| 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 
Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 


say about it. NO OBLIGATION. 


the Linguaphone Book 
Name 

' Address 

@ Be Bt y N Y m 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | side 

} i 


14 R.C.A. Building New York City | wns Inereied.... 












The SOVIET POWER 
by HEWLETT JOHNSON 2482 


THEODORE DREISER: 


No work on Russia has impressed me as much as this.” 





DR. HARRY F. WARD: 
T am familiar with all the books on the Soviet Union 
ANY CONSEGHENCE that have come out in this country, and 


yt 


Seu 

with those of importance that have appeared in England, 
) 7 ) 2" 2 , 

and it is my judgement that this book by Dean Johnson 15 

the most successtul in catching and conveying the spirit oF 


the people of the Soviet Union, and is the most useful at 


the present time for the average American reader. 


CORLISS LAMONT: 
“Hewlett Johnson has written one of the must books 


t thy year 


HARTFORD TIMES: 
"No one should dare feel that he knows what Russia 
means until he has read this book... it is fascinating 


reading 


HE SOVIET POWER is written from a rich life ex- 
perience as engineer, social worker and educator, and 
from direct personal investigation and study. From int- 
mate autobiographical chapters such as ‘Apprenticeship to 
Life’ and “Parish Priest,’ Dean Johnson's book sweeps On 
to his profound studies of Soviet life such as “The Moral 





Results of Socialist Planned Production,’ "The Democracy 
of the Workshop,” “The Soviet Blueprints the New 
Society. 


HE SOVIET POWER gives a full and vivid pic- In the forthcoming months the USSR is certain to 


ture of the Socialist sixth of the world. It deals slay an ever increasing world role. As certainly this 

| with the important problems of economics and role will be obscured or distorted by the anti-Soviet 

| politics; but it deals also with ethics. morality, the press. More than ever you will need the timely, 

| family, religion, with everything that makes up the fascinating and authentic articles, illustrated by on- 

| new Soviet way of life. A final section. written the-spot photographs to be found only in Soviet 

| during the aerial bombardment of Canterbury, brings Russia Topay, the only American magazine about 
the book right up to today’s headlines. the Soviet Union 


SPECIAL OFFER: “Soviet Power” has become an immediate best seller. Large new editions enable us 

to make’ these two unusual offers, 1—a copy of “Soviet Power” with a full year’s subscription, new or 

renewal, for only $1.50, regular price for one subscription. 2—group subscription of three, new or re- 

newals, and 3 copies of the book for only $3.00—three subscriptions for the price of two, and a copy 
| of this great book, free, with each subscription! Act now on these outstanding offers. 
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